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THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON STATUE 


Recently erected at Columbia University, New York City 
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INVITATION. 


yaw are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
® 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Cane University of New York honored 
one of its most distinguished sons when, 
at the recent commencement, a bronze statue of 
Alexander Hamilton was unveiled in front 
of the college hall which bears his name. 
Hamilton, born in the West India island of 
Nevis in 1757, went to New York in 1772, and 
entered King’s College, as it was then known, 
about 1775. He was not graduated, because 
the college was closed on account of the Reyo- 
lution. Tradition says that he narrowly escaped 
expulsion by the Tory president on account of 
a patriotic speech ; but that is an episode which 
his admirers are not at all desirous to forget. 

The statue, presented to the university by 
the Association of Alumni, is the work of Mr. 
William Ordway Partridge, himself a Columbia 
man. It differs in some details from a statue 
of Hamilton previously executed by the same 
sculptor for a club in Brooklyn, and critics 
seem to prefer it. The moment. chosen for 
depicting Hamilton is the historic occasion when 
the convention called by the State of New York 
to ratify the Constitution met at Poughkeepsie 
in 1788, and when, by his impassioned oratory, 
Hamilton gained the support of the majority of 
the delegates. e 


— by the crowing of a cock at eleven 
o’clock at night, a policeman in a suburb 
of Boston followed up the sound, and discovered 
a fire blazing briskly in the hen-house: The 
bird that raised the alarm escaped, and so did 
his associates, a fine flock of Plymouth Rocks 
and Brahmas. The historic goose that saved 
Rome may have accomplished more, but she} ¢ 
did not measure up to her opportunity any more 
completely. * 


bservant persons in the neighborhood of 
Boston have noted recently that the bicy- 
cle is coming in again. There was a period 
when the use of the wheel seemed to be restricted 
to those who could save time or money by em- 
ploying it, but pleasure-seekers have found their 
own once more, and glory in the rediscovery. 
As a Boston newspaper pictures the situation, 
‘*For those who can’t afford an automobile; 
and are not afraid of it, the bike furnishes both 
exercise and fun.’’ 


any young men know ‘‘the joy of the open 
read,’’ and occasionally, but none too often, 
one hears of older persons setting out on along 
tramp for health and pleasure, and undoubtedly 
finding both at a moderate outlay of money. 
A business man of Lynn, Massachusetts, ad- 
vised by his physician to take exercise, began 
by walking in and about the city. He was 
sixty years old, and his wife was only three 
years younger, but soon they were able to walk 
from twelve to twenty miles without serious 
fatigue. Then, their ambitions enlarging with 
their muscles, they walked to Portland, Maine, 
thence to Bridgton, from Bridgton to the: White 
Mountains, and home to Lynn. They followed 
the right rule for a pedestrian—to take things 
easily, study the country and get acquainted 
with people, and never hesitate to stop for a 
rest by the way. s 


hen is an inheritance not an inheritance? 

One answer to the conundrum might be, 
When the heirs are numerous and hard to find. 
The Valentine case is in point, and recent, 
although its foundation was laid as far back 
as 1797, when a French privateer captured the 
brig William, owned by a Massachusetts mer- 
chant named David Valentine. Another story 
was added in 1891, when the United States com- 
mission on French spoliation claims awarded 
one thousand and sixty-two dollars to Valen- 
tine’s heirs. Since that time, seventeen years 
ago, the trustee and his secretary have been 
studying the Valentine genealogy, trying to 
trace those heirs. A preliminary distribution 
of funds was made four years ago, but that 
only increased the troubles of the investigators. 
At times it has seemed that not only all the 
Valentines, but all persons who ever knew 
anybody by the name of Valentine, were after 
a share of the ‘‘estate.’’ Meanwhile, however, 


the estate, insignificant in the first place, was 
lessening, for the correspondence took one man’s 
time, and he could not afford to work for love. 














the other day. 
ceived by any heir in the final distribution was | 
eighteen dollars. Several of the heirs got a 
comic valentine apiece, as it were, in the shape 
of a check for thirty cents. 

& 


‘o insure that public grounds shall benefit all 
the people is, or might be, a problem for a 
statesman. Surveying the benches on Boston 
Common one day recently, a reporter found 
them occupied by seven hundred and seventy- 
four’ men, fifty-three women and sixty-seven 
children. Yet that was a day when many 
mothers had taken their families from the tene- 
ments to get a breath of fresh air, and were 
entitled to all the conveniences that the Common 
could offer. Investigations made on other warm 
days showed that at the noon hour, when the 
Common should be available to working women 
who want to make the most of their little out- 
ing, their opportunities were as completely 
circumscribed, most of the seats being taken by 
men. One would not like to say that the men 
who frequent such places are loafers or tramps ; 
but in the interest of fairness, not to say cour- 
tesy, it seems desirable to reserve certain seats for 
women, and forbid men to lounge while women 


have to stand. 
* © 


FACING DANGER. 


C— Peel, who served in the Crimea, was 
noted among the English soldiers for his 
kind heart and for his remarkable courage. In 
describing the siege of Sebastopol, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, in ‘‘From Midshipman to Field Mar- 
shal,’’ declares that he never met so brave a 
man and yet one who felt acutely every shot 
that. passed’ near him. 


Se oS Captain Peel gave us a 
—_ of. remarkable courage. A shell weighi 
‘orty-two pounds, the para rol 
into the center of a gun’s crew, who threw 
themselves on. the This weal not, 
however, .have sa) for there were sev- 
eral cases.of powder in, passed into the maga. 
zine on the spot ; but Pee — ing down, lifted 
the shell, ai resting it against his chest, carried 
it to the para and stepping on the ledge 

uette, rolled it over the 
a crest, on which it immediately burst. 
bout noon on the same day I had been 
relieved, and was eating my ration of raw salt 
pork, a biscuit and an onion. I was sitting 
alongside a gun, on the far side of which there 
was a magazine built into the parapet, when a 
shell bursting on the top of the magazine set fire 
to the roof and sent a shower of sand over my 
There was really no danger, but an officer 
yelled, ‘‘Shell burst in ‘omnauieel Magazine 
on fire?’ I bg yee A put down my ration 
and got up on stamping out the 
burn baes, ond kicking earth ioe the crater 


ee 


While ls I was thus 


para around us, and it was not a spot in 
which one would stay any longer than was 

y. When the fire was out, a decided 
voice said, ‘‘Jump down!’’ and then I saw it 


ptain Peck. He ordered the 


SEALS: NEAR SHORE. 


hen the ice has frozen several miles out 

from the shores of the arctic islands many 
seals remain in the shallow waters of the bays 
and sounds. In order to do this, writes Captain 
Low in ‘‘The. Cruise of the Neptune,’’ they 
are compelled to keep holes open so that they 
may breathe from time to time. They form 
these holes either by enlarging natural cracks 
or, when such do not occur, by scraping with 
their front flippers a conical hole big enough to 
admit their body, and with a few inches to 
spare at the surface. 


A seal does not necessarily confine itself to 
one or more See gay of its own, but 
uses those of other so that the chance of 
a seal at any particular hole varies. 

imo now forsakes the edge of the floe, 
and hunts his seals at these holes. In order to 
find the seals, he employs his keenest-scented 

who soon smells a hole and 
rushes to it, dragging his master with him. If 
the hole —— well frequented, and the Es- 
kimo is anx to procure a seal, he takes the 
dog some distance away and ties him securely 
by his trace to the ice. He then returns to the 
hole, and clears the snow from about its opening, 
replacing it with a fresh, thin slab, on which 
the center of the hole is clearly marked. 

If he intends to remain until a seal comes, 
he often erects a low wall of snow to windward, 
and sometimes places a block close to the hole 
as a seat. A piece of deerskin or bearskin is 
put down to stand on. He then ties a thong 
round his legs at the knees, so they may make 
no noise by striking together when dousinn 
with the cold. All preparations being complete, 
he stands or sits absolutely motionless for hours, 
until a seal comes to the hole to breathe. When 
its nostrils are above the water, and it a 
a series of long inspirations, the Eskimo 2 
lessly brings his spear directly over the center 
of hole, and strikes oun with his full 
strength, hoping to drive the barb into the brain 
and immediately kill the seal. This often hap- 
pens with small ones, but with the large ground- 
seal a single blow rarely kills it, and a struggle 
between man and beast then takes place. 


To his relief, and that of others, the end came ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
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Boys. Location high Laboratories. Shop 
forinechiante art. Strong gteachers. Earnest Seas. ‘ez 


um h swimming —— 
me college, scientific school and business. Young h-- 
in separate buil Address, 

Dr. 1. K. ours. Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
bad the thevough preparation of teachers for the public 
ools. Uns pawsed fi facilities for practise- hing 
‘ander helpful capervision in actual ongoing schools. 
Tuition and use of all books free. 
Examinations for admission June 25th and 26th, and 
September 8th and 9th. Certificates in = required 
= jects from high schools recognized by the New 
England College Entrance Examination rd may 


pe 2% weopted pews lace of examination. 


information, address E. H. RUSSELL. 
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BUY YOUR 


FIREWORKS 


Direct from manufacturer. 
Better goods. Lower prices. 


Box Assortments, 50c. to $200.00. 


Torpedoes, Lanterns, Flags, Balloons, 
Mandarin Crackers, etc. 


MASTEN & WELLS FIREWORKS MFG. CO., 
Send for Catalogue. 16 & 18 Hawley St., Boston. 
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“SUCCESS” SmiTARt Ganaase 
Patent ,,Theonly decent way 
applied  {t is neat, clean and sani- 

, r: Th r part 


clean, being protected 
i aes on inner 


“To "deposit garbage 
open small cover only. 
fhen can_ requires 


which destroys germs, prev 
fermentation. Ordinarily’ the receptacle is sunk 
Ay covers, so that —_. 
just as practical 
ire” Protects 


garbage 
Approved 
here. 


round when 4d 
m dogs, etc., and i — not freeze. 
and recommended by Boards of} Health ev. 
Will last alifetime. Family size $12. 
plete. L: er size $22.00. Send for de- 
scriptive circular and catalogue of other specialties. 


Success Manufacturing Company, Gloucester, Mass. 











BOSTON 


Reopens Sept. 8th. 


Persons desirous of becoming compe- 
tent and successful Bookkeepers, Sten- 
ographers, Secretaries, or Commercial 
Teachers, with assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified, will find in the 


Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 














The Kind for Home & 


ith your knowledg 
Ea Kh, try a box of Samosets ‘and 


see the dif erence. 
t Co., Boston, Mass. 

















You Can Heat the 
Smallest or the 
Biggest Building 
Cheapest with a 


Winchester Heater 
A Child Can Run It 


It is so easy of manipulation. Its 
corrugated fire box makes heat out 
of clinkers and cuts down coal bills. 
It is an ideal heater for an old as 
well as a new building. Hot water 
or steam is the cheapest method of 
heating. Write at once for our 
booklet on heating. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 
234 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











FROM THE FAMOUS 
Taylor’s 

Hat 

Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, ©4n’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve 
nience. Rollit, crush 
$i .00 it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 
or the piazza. Madeof fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
TAYLOR'S Hi HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 






Price, 





refunded. Send size wanted to 
it by Postal or Kxpress Money- 

















BOSTON | 


Now Located in its New School 
Building, 334 Boylston Street, 
A most desirable opportunity for 

practise under the direction 
and supervision of a large corps of 
Well Known and Experienced 
Teachers. 











Lunt-Moss System 


of Water Supply 
For Country 


Houses 


Yields running water in kitchen, bathroom, 
chamber, or any part of the house. Con- 
nected with the Lischen range, you have 
running hot water, too— 


Same as in City Homes. 


This system also provides water under pres- 
sure for lawn, garden, stable, etc. 
Complete outfit like illustration $60 and up. 
With Gasoline Engine Air Cooled—nothing 
to freeze—$125 and up. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 





smal tatate. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “D” 
And Read What Our Patrons Say. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 














COURSES OF STUDY: 


GENERAL COMMERCIAL COURSE. 
SECRETARIAL COURSE. 
STENOGRAPHIC COURSE. 
CIVIL SERVICE COURSE. 
SPECIAL COURSE. 























possible requisite for sonal safety, 
progress, with al and healthful 
eh a is aff 
Persons who cannot call for personal inter- 
view may have printed information of terms 
and conditions of admission by mail. Address, 


ee BRYANT & ny ones 
334 Boylston Street, 
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Toothache 


Gum 
not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 15¢. 
| Cc. Ss. Dent & Co., 5t Larned St., Detroit, | Mich. } 
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“@o DON’T belong to 
a the club, Lydia.’’ 
: ‘But I do, and 


you’ll be my guest. Get your 
racket and come on.’’ 

Emily laughed. ‘*Wait till 
I get my old clothes on. I 
never can play in anything 
the least bit good.”’ 

Emily’s heart beat fast as 
she and Lydia crossed the 
wide golf-links toward the 
tennis-courts, for to her excited 
eyes the whole of Annanhill, 
in flannel suits and white 
dresses, was gathered about 
them. Under the trees at one 
end two ladies were serving 
tea and cake. 

“Don’t leave me, Lydia!’’ 
pleaded Emily. ‘‘I never went 
to a tea before, and I’m 
seared.’” 

Lydia smiled the rare smile 
that made her odd little brown 
face actually alluring. ‘‘Oh, 
it’s nobody but the boys and 
girls you see every day at 
school, with a few grown-ups 
sprinkled in.’’ 

“I wish I’d worn better 
clothes !’’ sighed Emily. 

Lydia moved about among 
the different groups. Every 
one seemed to like her, but 
there was no especial pleas- 
ure shown at her presence. 
Emily, simple as she was, was 
keen, too, and noticed this, 
whereat she sighed even more 
deeply than over the clothes, 
for Lydia was her only friend 
in Annanhill. 

‘*‘There’s Lorraine!’’ 
‘Lorraine!’ ‘Why, Lor- 
raine, we didn’t dare hope to 
see you to-day !’’ 

A general surge brought 
every one forward to face a 
girl and a young man crossing 
the field. 

Each one had some special 
greeting for this newcomer, 
who received all graciously, 
but with the air of one who 
expects such homage. While 
the others flocked about her, 
Emily studied every line of 
her, although, indeed, she knew her well already 
from a hundred such scrutinies. Lorraine Shir- 
ley was a tall, slim girl, very graceful, very 
pretty, very charmingly dressed; but what set 
her apart from other pretty girls was her air of 
a princess joined to that certain smooth enamel 
of manner called by some ‘‘being a woman of 
the world.’”’ 

She had a pleasant, tactful little answer 
ready for each friend, delivered with a studied 
composure. Even in her smile there lurked a 
kind of bright hardness. 

*“‘What is wrong with her??? Emily puck- 
ered her eyes to see into the puzzle. ‘‘And 
why do all the boys and girls adore her so?’’ 

Emily stood rather out of things for a few 
minutes, a little lonely, a little dispirited. A 
month ago, when the high school opened, she 
had come to Annanhill from an isolated village 
up in the country. She boarded with an old 
great-aunt, just at the edge of the town, and so 
far, of all the likable schoolfellows she so 
longed to know, Lydia was her only friend. 

‘““O Emily, won’t you play a double with Will 
Stone and Bart Haskell and me?” Lydia 
returned to her. 

Out on the court, Emily was painfully con- 
Scious of all Annanhill staring at her, the new 

irl, in her shabby old blouse and wrinkled 
skirt. But she was cool-headed. 

She and her partner won the set, 6—4. 

‘Good enough, Miss Emily.’’ Young Littelle 
ame up. “If you have to go, Will, I’ll take 
your hand.’? 

“And, Lorraine, take mine. I’m tired.’’ 
!_ydia turned quickly to Lorraine, who had just 

untered up. 

Lorraine made a pretty gesture of thanks. 

{f Bart will have me for a partner, and the 
“ihers for an opponent?’ 

Emily faced the net again. ‘‘Is she going to 

ay in that ?’’ she asked herself, scornfully. 

That’? was an elaborate white dress with a 

ither long skirt and high, stiff girdle. Care- 

‘sly relaxed, Emily waited for the ball, while 
“orraine poised herself for the first serve. 

“Like a picture - book tennis - player,’’ she 
thought, still contemptuous. 

A ball Swished along the court, gliding low 
and swift, Emily struck a foot too high, and 





THIS NEWCOMER .. 
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RECEIVED ALL GRACIOUSLY, BUT WITH THE AIR OF ONE WHO EXPECTS 
SUCH HOMAGE. 


ORAWN BY FLORENCE STORER. was fly ing across the sky, 
pouring out a rush of rain. 
With squeaks of alarm, play- 
ers and onlookers fled for the 
club-house, 

**An April shower in 
October.’’ Lorraine dropped 
gracefully into a wicker chair. 

Laughter and jokes began 
to fill the room, ‘‘It’s not my 
fancy, no, it’s not,’’ thought 
Emily, froma corner. ‘‘Those 
girls are actually rude to Nan 
Kendall. They’ ve poked her 
off by herself, and Lorraine 
won’t even look at her. Before 
I’d be so small-minded !”’ 

The rain had settled into a 
steady drizzle. 

‘“‘No more game to-day.’”’ 
The umpire began arranging 
with Lorraine and Nan to 
play off the match the next 
day. 

‘‘Here’s James!’’ cried 
Helen Arkwright, at the 
sound of wheels. ‘‘Kit and 
Lou and Frances, come along, 
bundle in with me.’’ 

Carriages were driving up 
and small brothers appeared 
with umbrellas and rain- 
cloaks; the girls went off 
in pairs and singly. Only 
Lorraine, Antoinette, Lydia, 
Emily, Verna Anson and Nan 
remained, 

**Well, Dick’s come at last. 
Emily, you take the rain-coat 
and I’ll take the umbrella, 
and all will be well with us!’’ 
cried Lydia, as a small broth- 
er marched in. 

At the same moment a large 
covered carriage rolled up to 
the door. Lorraine turned 
quickly to her friends. ‘‘Come 
on, ladies. I’ll set you down 
at your doors.’’ Then she 
said to the others, ‘‘Sorry I 
haven’t room for you all.’’ 
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| was aware of the thrill that ran through the 


onlookers and the enthusiastic cry: 

‘Splendid serve, Lorraine !’’ 

Emily’s partner handled Lorraine’s fast serve 
no better than she had done. 

Emily stepped back to the base-line and 
waited for the next serve. 
struck hard. The ball sailed over the net into 
the extreme right-hand corner of the court. 
Yet there was Lorraine, cool and smiling, her 
pretty ruffles fluttering in the wind of her quick 
run, and there was the ball just over the net in 
the neatest of returns. 

Emily’s smooth, tanned cheeks flushed. 

It was a fiercely contested set, in which 
Emily played for two, with all the skill she 
had, yet she was beaten, 6—4. Even while 
she played fastest, she watched Lorraine, 
always right by the ball, composed, precise, 
able to place it just where her adversaries could 
not reach it. She made no marvelous returns, 
no ‘‘grand-stand plays,’’ but always, unfail- 
ingly, unerringly, she was there. 

When the game was finished, Antoinette 
Coman ran up to her. ‘‘You’re going to play 
in the tournament, aren’t you, Emily ?’”’ 

Emily, blushing a little at the name, for 
hitherto it had been ‘‘Miss Hill,’’? answered, ‘‘I 
don’t belong to the club.’’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Antoinette, 
easily. ‘‘We’ll elect you before then.’’ 

Emily went home flying before a wind of joy. 
Intheclub! Inthe tournament! Now the girls 
were going to be the friends she had always 
yearned to have; now the loneliness of those 
four long weeks would slip from her. The 
tournament had been the talk of school since the 
first day, the event of the fall, with ‘‘men’s 
singles,’’ ‘‘men’s doubles,’’ ‘‘ladies’ singles’’ 
and ‘‘ladies’ doubles’’—a whole week of it. 

‘*‘Who’s playing? What round of the tourna- 
ment is it?’’ 

The newcomer seated herself on the bench by 
Emily, who gave her a quick stare while the 
others began to explain. ° 

**Who is she?’’ Emily whispered to Lydia. 

**Helen Arkwright, just home from Europe. 
Great friend of Lorraine’s.’’ 

**Lorraine, Nan Kendall and Emily Hill 


ay by Grace Marg 
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It came, and she | 


jaret Gallaher 






Nan Kendall bunched her 
skirts tight round her, pulled 
her tennis cap over her face, 
and plowed off alone through 
the wet grass. 

**Lydia,’’ Emily’s face was 
white, ‘‘did you see that? 
Emily is in the finals | We live in the opposite direction, but Nan 
Kendall is almost next door.’’ 





have won everything. 
already, so if Lorraine beats Nan to-day, Emily 
and Lorraine will play for championship,’’ ‘*The carriage had four in it.’’ 
explained Antoinette. ‘‘I want you to meet| ‘‘Four! A day like this! Lorraine is just 
Emily Hill, Helen. Helen Arkwright, Emily.’’ | spiteful at Nan for beating her.’’ 

The stranger shook hands, said a few pleas-| But Lydia answered never a word. 
ant things about the game, then began to talk — 
to Antoinette again. ‘*‘Game, set and match. Miss Shirley wins!’’ 

‘*Who is this Nan Kendall?’’ She lowered Emily’s clenched hands loosened, her tense 
her voice and moved away a little, but Emily | body sank back on the bench. ‘‘Nan certainly 
could not help hearing. did play for all she was worth, but Lorraine 

‘‘New girl at school. Not much.”’ for just a little more than that,’’ she muttered 

‘*Rather pushing, J think,’’ chimed in Verna | to herself. Then she ran forward with the girls 
Anson, a sharp-faced, sharp-voiced girl. and boys who swept into the court. 

‘*Because she’s going to beat Lorraine ?’’ **Good for you, Nan!’’ ‘‘T shouldn’t wonder 

‘“"No! And she isn’t!’ if next year you were champion!’’ were some 
‘*Looks uncommonly like it to me,’’ retorted | of the congratulations. Emily, pushed against 
Helen, as Nan returned a ‘‘cut’’ ball just out | Nan herself, saw Lorraine, beaming and dim- 
of Lorraine’s sweep. ‘‘This game’s 40—love.’’ | pling, catch her hand in both her own, 

‘‘Only one game.’’ Antoinette’s eyes burned| ‘‘You certainly did give me a race, Nannie. 
angrily. ‘‘Don’t you think, Nell, it’s—it’s— I can’t see why you didn’t beat me. You out- 
well—hardly good form for an entire stranger | played me everywhere.’’ Her voice was gra- 
to come in here and defeat Lorraine, who’s been | ciously friendly; she linked her arm in her 
champion for four years ?’’ | opponent’s, and led her off to the club-house, all 

Every one laughed. ‘‘Goosey!’’ | her ladies in waiting following. A few minutes 

‘*Oh, what an unsportsmanlike spirit ! | later Emily saw her driving away in her little 
Antoinette, you’re a hero-worshiper.’’ Yet, | pony-cart, Nan by her side 
although faint and vague, there was hostility to| ‘‘Queen Lorraine!’’ she thought, bitterly. 
this stranger who dared defeat their idol. | ‘Oh, you’re gracious enough, now your sub- 

Emily sat up in wrath. How mean! I wonder if Nan Kendall let 


How | ject’s humbled. 
unsportsmanlike! Why did they all love that | her win? I’m going to play as I never played 
girl so? 








we 


With no particular brilliancy of mind, | before, and beat you, Queen Lorraine! 
and no sweetness of character, she had made | 
every one of those girls an adoring subject. ‘‘I’ll | “* Play 1’? and Lorraine’s famous serve 
| ask Lydia,’’ thought Emily, in conclusion, and | whizzed over the net. Emily’s arm jerked 
turned her mind to Nan Kendall. She did not | with nervousness ; she swooped low for the ball, 
like the girl, but in her rage at the others and | but hit too hard. It sailed, bird-like, way out 
her partizanship for a player, a stranger and|of bounds. ‘‘So-o! So-o!’’ she whispered, 
friendless, like herself, she clicked her teeth | and clenched her twitching fingers for the next 
together on a fierce ‘‘I hope you win, Nan| serve. The ball flew back to Lorraine, over 
Kendall !’’ the net, with just half an inch to spare. 
“Game! Set!’’ called the umpire. **Crazy as a loon!’’ whispered Emily again 
love, in Miss Kendall’s favor.’’ | and again, through the game. She made double 
A faint tinkle of applause from the benches, | faults, she whacked balls far over the back line, 
then a tense straining forward of the spectators | she drove them into the net. She made every 
and whispers along the line of ‘‘Go in and | queer error possible in tennis. Yet just as the 
win, Lorraine!’ ‘‘Play up, Lorraine, you can | game would be 40—love or 40—15, she would 
beat !’’ Nota word for Nan. | by one brilliant, amazing play after another 
‘*‘What a monstrous cloud!’’ said Lydia. | make the score deuce. Then would comea long, 
| Every one looked up. A balloon of a cloud | tiring struggle, until Lorraine’s delicate, small 
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ey | 




















beaded with perspiration. 

‘‘Game. Set. 10—8. Miss Hill leads.’’ 

Lorraine dropped on the bench, panting; big 
drops lay in the hollows beneath her eyes; her 
fair hair clung damp to her forehead. She 
looked small and pitiful and abused. Emily, 
trembling with excitement, stood where she had 
made her last return. 

“‘Tt’s a shame! You’re just worn out!’’ 
**Who could play all the afternoon against a 
stone wall??? Emily heard and Emily saw, 
and anger burned within her. 

The umpire and the scorer conferred together. 
‘*This first set has taken so long, there’s no 
time to play another before dark. The match 
will be played off to-morrow. And, girls, do 
hurry out of school the minute it’s over,’’ they 
added, unofficially. 

Lorraine extended her hand to Emily for one 
icy second, nodded a haughty good-by, and 
hurried away with her train. Emily followed 
slowly, with her one ally. 

‘*Lydia, tell me,’’ she began, then stopped. 
**Lorraine Shirley was 
angry, actually furious 


| dream of doing that.’’ 








face was all a painful flush, and Emily’s was | so to have a good time with the girls here this 


year. I never have had. I’ve lived out in the 
country always, with just father and mother 
and the boys. And when I came I was so 
happy ; I didn’t know how cold and unfriendly 
girls could be. I—Lydia, all I have to do is 


| just to play off a little, the least little bit, and 


Lorraine will win, and be my friend.’’ 

“That’s all. But of course you wouldn’t 
Lydia’s voice was cool, 
but her keen, deep-set eyes watched Emily 
without a waver. 

“Of course not.’’ But fear and doubt and 
trouble were written all over that honest face; 
her eyes could not meet Lydia’s. 

**Come in to dinner ; just mother and I there.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, Lydia, I mustn’t. Aunt Martha 
expects me right now. Good-by!’’ Emily 
hurried up the road out of Lydia’s sight. 
Then, all haste over, apparently, she sank down 
on her own little door-step. 

Her chin in her hands, her elbows on her 
knees, she stared through the twilight at the 





evening star, glowing big and soft over the hills. 
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at me for beating her.’’ 

‘¢Ven.?* 

‘*But how silly! Will 
you give me any expla- 
nation of such pettiness 
as that!’ 

“Yes, I will. Lor- 
raine’s born to lead, and 
to love it. Whatever 
she really tries to be 
first in, she is. You are 
in her classes at school. 
She isn’t much in alge- 
bra or English, but did 
you ever see anybody 
like her in Latin? Why, 
she’s a mile ahead of all 
the rest of us. Well, 
when she went into the 
high school, she made 
up her mind to be the 
best Latin scholar—and 
you see. And draw- 
ing! And you wait till 
winter to see her skate. 
She can beat any boy 
in Annanhill. About 
four years ago she went 
in for tennis. No girl 
ever touched her in it 
but Nan Kendall, and 
that was just a kind of 
accident. If you win 
this match from her,— 
and she fears you can, 
—you’ll have given her 
the first defeat she ever 
had in anything. It’s 
not you she’ll hate, Emily; it’s the person 
who first humbled her. Don’t you see?’’ 

‘*Yes, but as I and that person are one, what 
odds does it — O Lydia, why does every one 
bow down to that girl?’’ 

‘‘She’s a born leader, I tell you, Napoleon 
IV, and we like her. For one thing, Lorraine’s 
always given us here in Annanhill such a good 
time. She has a great big house, and she has 
had parties and dances and luncheons and 
games—oh, all sorts of fun, ever since she was 
a baby. And she takes us sleighing and on 
picnics and straw rides. Why, just three- 
quarters of the jolly good times of this place 
come from Lorraine. ’’ 

‘Don’t I know it!’ cried Emily, passion- 
ately, out of her exclusion from those good times. 

‘“*Then she’s so pretty—and stylish—and 
knows all about travel—and so attractive —’’ 

“Do you mean to tell me a girl is popular 
here just because —’’ 

‘*Those are just some things. 
is, Lorraine’s fine !” 

**T don’t believe it!’’ 

‘*You needn’t. But all the same she is. She 
isn’t sweet, or unselfish, or friendly, but she’s 
true as steel to her friends. Take my case. I 
haven’t always lived in this town, and when I 
came here five years ago, I was the queerest 
little thing you ever saw. Not nice, funny 
queer, but disagreeable and odd-cornered with 
every one. But Lorraine—for—for—a reason,’’ 
—Lydia smiled as at some story,—‘‘liked me. 
The girls teased her about her ‘new friend,’ 
tried to shake her loose from me, but Lorraine 
clung to me. She has ever since, and if every- 
body in this place were to chase me out into the 
fields for a witch and burn me at the stake, 
Lorraine would be my friend still.’’ 

**Yes, that is fine.’’ 

**And she’s so just, too, and honorable.’’ 

**Just! Honorable !’’ 

‘*Yes. She does unkind things, unfair things, 
because she can’t see them that way, but if any 
friend will go to her and convince her, by good 
reasoning,—you must appeal to Lorraine’s head 
every time,—that she’s unjust, she’ll stop like 
a shot, and like her friend all the better for 
telling her. Oh, she’s a kind of queen, Lor- 
raine is.’’ 

**T wish somebody would go and tell her she’ll 
ruin my chances for a happy winter, then. 
You know how she’!l treat me if I beat her; 
you saw to-day. You know the girls will follow 
her like sheep.’’ Emily pressed her hands to- 
“T want 





The root of it 


gether hard; her voice grew pitiful. 








THE OLDER MAN BENT TO THE POLE AT THE STERN. 


“T do so want the girls to be friends with 
me. I never had a girl for a friend, and they 
will be friends if only Lorraine lets them. But 
she won’t. It’s not as if anything were at 
stake. I can play just a bit carelessly once in 
a while; no one will notice. I don’t care a 
straw for the glory of winning. I’d a thousand 
times rather have Lorraine Shirley like me, so 
that the girls will be my friends. Every one 
knows I can play. Of course if I could win, 
too—but, she’s such a queer girl. Well, that’s 
settled !’’ 








whether she’ll let you win, and be popular, or | 


beat you and —” 

‘Did she tell you all this?’’ 

‘‘No, and furthermore, I haven’t been near 
her house, but I know.’’ 

‘*And she’ll decide ?’’ 

“To win—at least, I believe so. I don’t 
think I’ve been cheated in her.’’ 

‘Do you for a minute realize what you’re 
hinting—no, saying—about me—that I am so 
petty, so mean-spirited, that if a girl defeats me 
fairly in a fair game I will use whatever influ- 
ence I have with the girls to spoil her chances 
in school?’’ Lorraine spoke with perfect cool- 
ness ; her face had not flushed, nor did her voice 
tremble, only the hand that held the coverlet 
clenched it into a knot. 

‘Tf you were petty or mean-spirited, would I 
be here talking to you?’’ Lydia flashed back. 
Then her face grew a little pale, ‘ther voice halted, 
for all her efforts. ‘‘But, Lorraine, dear Lor- 
raine, you don’t see yourself in this. You cold- 


shouldered Nan Kendall when she began to | 
win; you snubbed Emily to-day because she | 


beat you. Oh, listen, please do! You’re too 
big and fine and square—to—to—if you only see 
it. And how can I let you not see it? Lorraine, 
you mustn’t do it!’ 

Lorraine lay back among her pillows in per- 
fect silence. 

“Do you know why Emily is going to give 
up all hope of being popular, is going to make 
herself win? It’s not a hard thing to guess, 
just five little letters—h-o-n-o-r. She can’t be 
dishonorable to herse! 

‘*You must care terribly about this girl.’’ 

“IT do. I want her to have a good time—but 
—I didn’t come here for Emily’s sake.’’ 

‘*How do you think the school play will be?’’ 
asked Lorraine, casually. 

Lydia jumped up to go. ‘‘Good night, Lor- 
raine!’’ She paused by the bed one instant. 








Lorraine suddenly flung her arms round Lydia’ - 
neck and kissed her. Lorraine, who neve 
kissed ! 


Emily stood like a soldier ready for battle 


| She was sure of the championship. Lorrain 
could not win. 
Lorraine certainly did wonders. Her serve- 


skimmed along the ground, her cut balls bounde: 
crookedly at a most abnormal angle, her ne‘ 
returns just dropped over. She won at first 
one, two, three. The benches were almost 
cheering. 

“Pm going to win the championship!’ 
thought Emily, untroubled. ‘‘I haven't 
into my game yet.’’ 
| “Game, set and match, 6—3. 

wins.”’ 

Emily stood stone-still. Lorraine dropp« 
| her racket and ran round the net. She caug), 
| Emily’ s hands in hers, her favorite method « 
showing favor. 

“T ought to be as angry as—and I am!”’ sj 
cried, in her pretty, gay manner. ‘‘But yo 
are so splendid, who could scold you? Girls, 
we never had such a player. We’re proud t 
have her in our club. Girls, three cheers fu, 
the champion !’’ 

Every one cheered and shook hands wii! 
Emily, and said kind, jolly things, in ti 
midst of which Lorraine’s voice cried: 

‘‘Everybody come up to my house to-night tv 
a candy party to celebrate the championship «{ 
the year 1906! I thought I’d be it myself when 
I told mother about the party, but Emily’s th 
hero, and we’ll crown her with garlands of 
taffy and give her the freedom of the city in 
fudges.’’ 

Emily, struck dumb with bliss, could only 
smile into Lorraine’s face. She never noticed 
that Lorraine’s smile flew by her, and was 
caught and returned by quiet Lydia behind her. 
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@ O my request for permission to come | 
on board he shouted back, heartily, | 


““Gaarne, mijnheer! Willingly! At 
the bridge just beyond, mijnheer; can you 
step on from there as we pass under ?’’ 

I ran on to the low bridge, and as the big, gaily 
painted canal-boat passed, jumped aboard. 

“*Tk ben tot uwen dienst.” The sturdy, full 
syllables ordered themselves at once now into the 
cordial ‘‘I am at your service,’’ and seemed 
to scour suddenly the three years’ rust from my 
proud ‘‘Nederlandsch.’’ My phrases came back, 
and I explained. 

Three years before I had lived for almost 
eighteen months with a Dutch family at 
Utrecht ; and when I had left, I had imagined 
myself very much of a Hollander indeed. And 


|now, when I had at last returned, I found 


In proof of which Emily buried her face in | myself again a foreigner. 


her lap and rocked miserably to and fro. 


At Vlissingen, where I landed, at the Rot- 


“Tf I let her have the game because. 1 love | terdam ‘Hotel, and even on the train, all had 
her and want to please her, no one will ever | failed to recognize any evidence of my prided 


know. 
self if I give away the game to get the girls’ 
favor. It’s like reading some one’s letter. I’d 
lose my honor to myself. 
honor to myself. What’s that about 
“To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
It seems a little thing to give all the winter’s 
fun to. Yet I do prize my honor even more 
than fun and friends! Yes, aunty, I’m coming 
to supper.’’ 

Lydia ate dinner hurriedly. ‘Mother, let 
me run across the fields to Lorraine’s. The 
moon’s full, and I won’t be gone twenty min- 
utes.”’ 

Lorraine, spoiled child, was having dinner in 
bed, resting from the violence of the afternoon. 
She looked charming in a marvelous wrapper 
of blue and white, and with her hair in a great 
braid. 

‘Lorraine, Emily Hill is going to win the 
championship !’’ Lydia went straight to her 
point, direct as a blow. 

‘*You think so?’’ 


T’ll know. I sha’n’t ever respect my- | patriation with them, and had addressed me | 


invariably in English. And finally here at 
Delft, when my English fellow traveller had 


That’s it, my own | informed me, with explanations, that here 


| Hugo de Groot was born; that here William 





the Silent, founder of Dutch independence, was 
assassinated ; and that here was buried Admiral 
Tromp, who swept the seas of his enemies, and 
proclaimed it with a broom nailed to his mast- 
head—then I could stand it no longer, and left 


the train to make my old friends again and | 


hear their tongue. 

The boatman smiled and bade me sit down. 
‘*You are an American, mijnheer?’’ he asked. 

“*Yes,’’ I said, wondering a little at the smile. 

‘Jan!’ he called to the boy at the stern. 
‘Jan!’ Then to me, ‘‘Wait; do not speak 
first, mijnheer.’’ 

The boy came up. ‘‘Good morning, sir!’’ he 
began at once in English, but with a little ring 
in his tone which made me forget to resent it. 
‘*You are an American, sir?’’ 

‘‘l’m an American,’’ I answered. Then the 
| ridiculous struck me, and I laughed with the 
| father. 

**T had asked your father, Jan,’’ I said in 


‘*Know so. That’s a dear child, that Emily, | Dutch, ‘‘to take me on board to get away from 
sweet and simple and honorable. The girls will | English; and now you show me that even on 
all love her if you give them a chance to know your own canals I am not safe.’’ 


her.’’ 

ey | aed 

**She’s had a lonely time of it up on a farm, 
and she’s crazy wild to make friends with the 





The father put his arm on the boy’s shoulder 
a little proudly. 

‘Upon any other boat on the whole canal, 
mijnheer,’’ he said, ‘‘you would have been 


girls. She knows that on the championship | safe. Jan only —’’ 


hangs her chance of happiness this winter. Do 
you know what she’s doing now ?’”’ 

“*T can’t imagine, and really, if you’ll pardon 
me, I don’t at all care.’’ 


‘*Neen, vader,’”? the boy denied, quickly. 
*‘T am not the only one. All the boys at the 
school learn either English or German. The 
| most think German easier ; but I liked English | 


‘You do. She’s sitting on her porch or | better; that was all.’’ 


tramping up and down her house deciding | 





“No, Jan,”’ the father contradicted, kindly, | 


‘it is not true. 


They learn German, for they 
will need it more, working here, as you learn 
the English, for it will be necessary where you 


shal] work. And so, mijnheer,’’ he continued, 
turning to me, ‘‘he will be very grateful to you 
if you will sit and talk with him of America. 
Yes, Jan, it is more than my turn now to pole 
the boat.’’ 

The father took the pole and went to the bow 
of the long, flat boat. Sinking an end of the 
stick to the bottom of the canal, he put the 
crosspiece at the top against his shoulder; he 
straightened his legs with a jerk, and the canal- 
boat moved again; he walked slowly to the 
stern as he shoved, and the boat crept ahead. 
Then back again to the bow he came, to trudge 
the length over again and over. 

I had seen enough of that to have it lose its 
novelty, and not enough to realize yet the full 
meaning of that slow, unceasing plod. But the 
boy beside me, as he watched, shuddered a little 
nervously; then, as I turned, he threw it off, 
and answered my questions brightly. 

‘A Holland town clusters cleanly, neatly to- 
gether; and slow as we were, already the seru- 
pulously swept walks, the spotless, lively colored 
bricks and tiles of Delft were passed. We were 
out in the country between pastures and farms. 

A Holland canal is not like our Erie or our 
Delaware and Raritan, or any other canal | 
know in America. There are canals in our fir 
West for irrigating; but the Dutch canals are 
even more unlike these, for they drain. And t 
drain the fields effectually in whole sections «1 
the country, the bottoms of the canals are higher 
than those fields they draw their water from. 

A large part of all Holland lies, as every ©! 
knows, below the sea, and is protected by dike» 
so strong that, unless Holland is invaded ai"! 
the Hollanders cut the dikes,—as they have e1't 
them before to drive back their enemies, —the: 
is little chance that the sea will ever have to le 
pumped out again; but the rain-water must be 
continually drawn off. So the canals are bui'! 
far enough above the fields to have their leve 
little above the sea at low tide. Then into t! 
canals thousands of windmills continually pur 
the troublesome water, which is let out into ‘ 
sea finally at low tide when the flood-gates « 
opened. 

So with these waterways everywhere. Th: 
are few roads in parts of Holland, and alm 
no horses at all. Boats can be rowed or pol: 
about more easily and to more places th 
horses can be driven; and when wheels : 
necessary, big dogs are harnessed to small cai 
with a man or woman pulling, too, if neede 
Then there are no fences in this part of Holla 





|—but plenty of gates. This sounds queer; b 
the first time one sees it, it looks a great dé 
| queerer. 

One sees flat, undivided fields, with just | 
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wooden gates six or eight feet long every ten 
acres or so; and the cattle which graze in the 
fields stand foolishly before these gates and rub 
against them, too stupid to walk about them, 
apparently. Going nearer, one sees that the 
fields are all divided into squares by smaller 
canals—the Dutch farmer having picked the 
loose water from his fields and constructed with 
it his fences just as the New Englander builds 
his walls of the boulders which strew his 
soil. The lone gates are, of course, to keep 
the cattle from running over the board bridges 
which connect the fields. Even the ‘‘fences’’ 
about the farmhouses are the same; and the 
farmhouse gate is most effectually fastened at 
night by drawing the bridge from under it. 

Then, besides the windmills, which are 
strange-looking enough, upon every good stretch 
of farm land appear sails, as if one were at 
sea, where the boats, going the way of the 
wind, are taking advantage of it; and the boats 
are not to be seen at all, or even the canals 
sometimes, but only the sails between the potato 
patches. 

Then if you remember the wooden shoes and 
the baggy broek of the farm boy paddling by, 
while his ducks and geese swim down the 
‘‘road’’ after him to market, one has a few of 
the thousand things which make Holland the 
most complete change and rest after Chicago 
and New York. 

I had come from their noise and dirt and 
rush, and gratefully drew in long breaths of 
this air. ‘‘This is fine!’’ I declared to the 
Dutch boy beside me. ‘‘This is peace!’’ 

‘*Peace?”?’ he repeated after me. ‘‘Peace— 
vrede, mijnheer ?’’ 

Uncertainly he looked about him, from the 
man urging the boat slowly ahead again with 
his laborious push, push, to the lazy windmills, 
then to the still, green water of a lower canal 
which we were passing. 

“Ts it not rather stilstand, mijnheer?’’ the 
boy asked at last. ‘‘I do not know the English 
word for it—but I mean as the green water there 
in that canal, not flowing in peace as the Rhine, 
but stilstand. Is it not that rather?’’ 

** Stilstand—do you mean stagnancy ?” I said. 

“Ts it not, mijnheer? Listen! My father, 
mijnheer, he has put his shoulder to the pole 
and pushed his canal-boat all his life. When 
he was sixteen, my age, he could push it in 
fair water a little over one kilometer an hour; 
he can still do it, that is all. My grandfather 
could also do it, and he had great shoulders 
and great calves of his legs and—and a tremen- 
dous appetite when he died.’’ 

He touched my arm and pointed to the slowly 
turning arms of the mills. 

‘*You like them because they look the same 
or are the same as over a hundred years ago, 
and many are still from the Batavian Republic. 
Well, they are the same, mijnheer,’’ he said, 
sadly, ‘‘and pump or grind the same amount 
the same way. Wait!’’ he exclaimed, softly, 
as his father came back to the bow to start the 
progress of another fifty-foot push. I could see 
the boy flush as he held himself in. Then: 

“‘Once,’’ he burst forth, but cautiously, ‘‘our 
Holland swept the seas; our fleet forced the 
Thames to London, and we had our New Am- 
sterdam in your country and our colonies, our 
flag and our trade over all the world! And 
now—and now, mijnheer, we have, perhaps, 
the world’s coffee trade from still holding Java 
and part of Borneo; and besides, we make the 
best china, of a certain sort, in the world, and 
the best tiles, and—and the best cheeses.’’ 

I said nothing. The father came once more 
to the bow, put his shoulder to the pole, and 
again retreated slowly as he urged the heavy 
hulk ahead. 

“‘My schoolmaster told me that then,’’ the 
boy went on,—I could see he was back to Tromp 
and Piet Hein,—‘‘that then we were a growing 


people and sought expansion and did things. | their political future. 
We are growing again, mijnheer, and—and are | 
Staying behind our dikes. Each year there is | 


less land and no more work and so many 
thousands more behind those dikes to 
share it with.’? 

He pointed to his father trudging 
stolidly against the pole, now half-way 
down the deck. 

‘You think I am only a boy, mijn- 
heer; but I have had my eyes here 

' Holland for sixteen years, and the 
hoolmaster, who has been a very 
“vod friend to me, has helped me to 
ise them, and shown me what I might 
So I know that in Holland men 
tuust work at work like that, and 
women must harness themselves with 
‘he dogs to our carts, or they will have 
othing else to do. I know that we 
are not, if we would, put in machin- 
‘y; and we dare not, if we could, 
ive even horses, lest we rob our too 
‘any of our too few tasks. I laugh at 
‘ur mills, but I know, too, that things 
ve So arranged that if we had your 
reat mills instead of our thousands, 
ve would be grinding only more flour 
‘or less bread. I shudder at that,’’ he 
oncluded, gesturing again to his father. 

“But if ’'m not to do that, what can I 
lo—here ??? 

“You have said it,’? I replied, 
looking at him. ‘‘Here? You have 
Said it,” Irepeated. ‘In America —”’ 


see 


are made. The party in 











‘*Hush, please, mijnheer!’’ he stopped me 


quickly. The father had returned to our end 
of the boat. ‘‘A gasoline engine?’’ the boy 
went on suddenly, aloud, as if we had been 
speaking of it. ‘‘Yes, mijnheer,’’ he said, 
cheerfully, ‘‘it will be a great saving and profit 
in every way. I have now almost enough — 

The father was again out of hearing. 

** Please do not say America again!’’ he 
begged, queerly. ‘‘You will not say it—before 
him? No; let us not talk about it even in 
English. It is the same word in both; and 
besides, he would understand, anyway. And— 
I am not going. Iam going to buy a gasoline 
engine.’’ 

“For the boat?’’ I said, as I watched him. 

He was following again, with almost a shud- 
der, the older man, bent to the pole at the stern. 
He had reached the end now; but as we 
watched, the figure did not straighten at once 
and return, but leaned, still bent, against the 
deck-house, 


The boy beside me rose. ‘‘Yes; for my 
father,’’ he answered me, dully. ‘‘Vader!’’ 
he called, cheerfully. ‘‘Vader! My turn!’’ 


He nodded to me as the father brought the 
pole to the bow. 

** And did you not read, mijnheer,’’ he asked, 
‘*how the queen, at this opening of parliament, 
asked for the diking off of the Zuyder Zee? 
The new land will be a great chance for us 
young ones, will it not?’’ 

He trudged off toward the stern, and the man 
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beside me lay down on the cargo and rested. | were in favor of his candidate. 
| certain that he could accomplish the result he 


He got up after a moment and licked his lips. 
‘Ach, how dry! Come!’’ He beckoned toward 
the deck-house. 

He opened a door in the cabin framing and 
turned to me. 

“T have heard you talking, mijnheer,’’ he 
said, suddenly. ‘‘Did he tell you about the 
gasoline engine we are to have? His uncle 


| died and left him two hundred guilders, and he 


gives it all to me to put with my little I save 
for a good gasoline engine.’”’ He winked 
jovially. ‘‘Ach! I have fooled him how much 
I have saved. Look!’’ 

He drew some papers forth stealthily and 
thrust them into my hands. ‘‘Here is our 
gasoline engine !’’ 

A passage to New York they were, with an 
order on an American bank and enough cur- 
rency, too, to satisfy Ellis Island. I shifted 
them quickly to my left hand and extended my 
right. But the man shook his head derogatorily. 

*‘Oh, I am not such a fool,’’ he said. ‘I 
have heard him and the schoolmaster always 
talking it, your America—till he gets the money, 
and then he won’t let even me talk about it 
any more. But next month, when his cousin 
goes, Jan goes, too. And—oh, I am not such 
a fool to buy gasoline engines, anyway.’’ He 
winked again. ‘‘ You have not seen mine 
vrouw. Ach, how she would use the broom 
on a lazy man! And if I could not push my 
boat, what would I do?’’ 
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HE labor of electing a Presi- 
dent, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, the labor 
a setting forth the reasons for the 
election of this candidate or that, 
taxes the powers of the 











most delegates on the first ballot gets 


formerly. 
The framers of the Constitution 
did not intend that Presi- 





national party commit- 
tees to the utmost. When 
once the candidates are 
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dents should be nomi- 
nated in this way. They 
provided for an electoral 





nominated, the battle be- 
gins in earnest, although 
skirmishes have occurred 
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college composed of dele- 





along the line for many ; 
months previously. It 
usually happens that the 
voters have decided what 
they intend to do long 
before the nominations 
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were to meet in their own 
states and cast their bal- 
lots for the men they 


for the presidency and 
the vice-presidency. 








power has either com- 

mended itself to the country, or it has made 
mistakes so grave that those independent voters 
who hold the balance of power have determined 
to punish it for its misdeeds if the other party 
nominates a candidate for whom they can in 
good conscience cast their ballots. 

The actual presidential canvass, however, is 
brief in comparison with the long canvass for 
the nomination which usually precedes it in the 
two leading parties. No sooner is a new Presi- 
dent inaugurated than those who hope to suc- 
ceed him begin to work for the nomination. 
They have to exercise great discretion, for a 
candidacy avowed prematurely seldom results in 
a nomination ; and as a rule, the country has a 
prejudice against men whose standard of official 
conduct is based on the effect of their acts on 
Notwithstanding this, 
the canvass for delegates begins early, and it 
sometimes happens that the man who has the 
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NOMINATING A CANDIDATE, 








forwarded to Washington, 
opened in the presence of both Houses of Con- 
gress by the president of the Senate, and 
counted. The candidate who received the high- | 
est number of votes was to be President. 

This is the process still pursued, but the 
electors have no more discretion in the selection 
of a President than a printing-press has in deci- 
ding what kind of literature it will turn out. 

The necessity of agreeing on some candidate 
for the presidency before the electors met, and, 
indeed, before the electors were chosen, early 
presented itself to the political leaders. They 


met the situation by having a caucus of the | 
members of each of the different parties in | 


Congress called to make the nomination. 

The evils of the Congressional caucus system 
were not disputed, for it was evident that a 
presidential candidate might be nominated by 
Congressmen who had ceased to enjoy the con- 
fidence of the voters, and who would retire to 
private life before the President took office, and 
that those districts represented by men of one 
party had no voice in choosing the presidential 
candidate of the opposite party. 

It was evident, too, that a President nomi- 
nated by Congress would not have that independ- 
ence of Congress which the Constitution-makers 
thought desirable when they arranged for the 
separation of the legislative and executive func- 
tions of the government. 


HOW CONVENTIONS BEGAN. 


2 HERE grew up alongside the Congres- 
sional caucus system of nomination a 
system of nomination by the state legis- 

tine, Sometimes the Congressional caucus 

was guided in its selection by previous nomina- 
tions made by the legislatures of half a dozen 
states. In two cases, however, those of John 

Quincey Adams and Andrew Jackson, the 

nominations were made exclusively by the state 

legislatures. 

The national convention is an outgrowth. of 
state conventions. The first party convention to 
nominate a governor was held in Pennsylvania 
in 1808. The plan extended to other states, and 
was quite generally adopted in the early thirties. 

Andrew Jackson decided that the easiest way 
to secure the nomination of Martin Van Buren 
as his successor was to call a national Demo- 
cratic convention, made up of delegates who 











He was not 


sought in the old way. Accordingly, a presiden- 
tial convention was called in 1836. Jackson’s 
lieutenants did their work well, and Van Buren 
was nominated. A national convention had 
been held in 1832 to indorse the previous nomi- 
nation of Jackson by various states, and to 
nominate a Vice-President. But the Van 
Buren convention of 1836 was the first of the 
modern type. 


SELECTING THE DELEGATES. 


S N the early conventions there was little 

| a system in the selection of members. 

They were either appointed by some 

party leader, or they went to the convention 

on their own account. The conventions were 

really large caucuses composed of men interested 
in party success. 

After a time the necessity for making them 
representative of the party impressed itself on 
the leaders, and a system of electing delegates 
was developed. It has passed through various 
stages, until at the present time the campaign 
for the election of the delegates is occasionally 
more exciting than the actual election of the 
President himself. 

The customary unit of representation is the 
Congressional district. Each district is entitled 
to two delegates to the national convention, and 
four delegates at large are chosen to represent 
the state. These four delegates are commonly 
elected in a state convention. The Congres- 
sional district delegates are also the product of 
district conventions ; and the district conventions 
| in many cases are the product of primary elec- 
| tions held in every polling precinct. 

The national convention is a genuine repre- 
sentative body, the selection of which is in 
many if not in all the states hedged about by 
laws as complicated as those which govern the 





| 
|} at primary elections, at which fraud is punished 


the nomination. This has been the | 
case in recent years more often than | 
| indorsement of one candidate or another. 


gates from the different | 
states. These delegates | 


regarded as best fitted | 


The 
sealed ballots were to be | Philadelphia have been the favorite convention 


final election of candidates for office. The 
delegates to the district conventions are chosen 


as vigorously as if committed on the general 
| election day. Delegates to the state conventions 
| are chosen under the same safeguards. 

Many a young politician begins his national 

reputation in a state convention fight for the 
In 
the New York state convention at Utica, 
in 1884, Mr. Roosevelt achieved prominence 
through his successful effort to prevent the con- 
vention from indorsing the candidacy of Blaine, 
|or recommending the reélection of President 
| Arthur. 

The national committee of the party selects 
the city in which to hold the convention. The 
|choice depends on the accommodations for 
| taking care of the delegates in the hotels, and 
the size of the hall that is available for the 
meetings, as well as upon the amount of money 
that the business men of the city will subscribe 
| toward the expenses. Chicago, St. Louis and 


| cities of recent years. 
| THE PICTURESQUE SCENE. 
ié S soon as the city is selected, the managers 
of the various candidates engage rooms in 
Ee the hotels to be used as headquarters dur- 
ing the convention; and a few days before the 
date of the meeting they establish themselves 
| there and begin to work with the arriving dele- 
gates in an effort to win votes, and to prevent the 
managers of other candidates from persuading 
delegates already pledged to change their minds. 
This work continues day and night until the final 
roll-call that results in a nomination. 
| ‘The convention itself is called to order on the 
appointed day by the chairman of the national 
| committee of the party. He calls for the nomi- 
nation of a temporary chairman. Sometimes 
there is a contest over this election, because the 
anxious managers wish to put the delegates on 
record in favor of one group of politicians or 
another. Then various committees are ap- 
pointed to examine the credentials of the mem- 
bers, to nominate permanent officers and to 
prepare the platform. 

The committees consist of one member from 
each state, usually named by the state delega- 
tions. These delegations always sit together, 
for convenience in consultation. After the 
contested elections are decided, on report of the 
committee, the permanent officers are chosen, 
and the platform is presented, discussed and 
adopted. The way is now clear for nomina- 
tions. 

Then begins one of the most picturesque and 
exciting scenes to be witnessed in any country. 
The secretary calls the roll by states for nomi- 
nations. The man to make the nominating 
speech has been selected in advance, and is 
usually chosen because of his real or supposed 
ability to sway a multitude by his eloquence. 
Men to second the nominations have also been 
chosen, to indicate, before the actual voting 
begins, how wide-spread is the popularity of 
the candidates. 

The galleries of the convention hall have been 
packed with men, and even women, under in- 
structions to cheer when the name of the favorite 
is mentioned. Flags have been distributed to 
be waved, tin horns are in the possession of 
lusty-lunged youths, and the band is under 











instructions to play at a concerted signal. No 















known device for creating an appearance of 
spontaneous enthusiasm or for expressing an 
enthusiasm already existing is neglected. 

When the secretary reaches a state which has 
a favorite son, whose name is to be presented, 
there is a pause. The man to make the nom- 
ination rises in his place, while the friends of 
the candidate applaud. He begins his speech 
either from his place or from the -platform— 
a speech carefully prepared for working the 
convention up to the cli- 
max of excitement that has 
already been arranged for. 

He sets forth the needs of 
the party, the needs of the 
country, the kind of a can- 
didate that should be nomi- 
nated, reserving the name 
for a final burst of oratory. 
As soon as the name is 
mentioned, the storm of ap- 
plause breaks. Men shout 
themselves hoarse, women 
rip their gloves by the vigor 
of their applause, the flags 
wave, the horns are blown, 
the band plays its loudest, 
and the delegates start from 
their places and march 
about the hall, singing and 
carrying banners that have 
been held in readiness. 
There is a lull in the storm. 
A picture of the candidate 
is displayed, and the tumult 
begins over again. 

This is repeated in a 
greater or less degree after 
each nomination. When the 
roll-call is completed and 
all the nominations have 
been made, the voting be- 
gins. 

Up to this point the pro- 
cedure in the conventions 
of the two great parties is 
practically the same. In 
the Democratic convention, however, the 
nomination is made by a vote of two-thirds 
of the delegates ; in the Republican conven- 
tion the vote of only a majority is required 
to nominate. 

The Democratic practise dates from the 
Baltimore convention of 1832, which in- 
dorsed the renomination of Jackson made by 
various states. It was discovered that there were 
more delegates present than the states repre- 
sented were entitled to, and to prevent too great 
influence by any one state, it was resolved that 
in the nomination for the vice-presidency each 
state should be entitled to as many votes as it 
cast in the electoral college, and that two-thirds 
of the whole number of votes in the convention 
should be necessary to a choice. This rule has 
been followed to the present time, although 
many attempts to break it have been made. 

What is known as the unit rule also differen- 
tiates the Democratic from the Republican con- 
vention. 

This rule provides that the delegates from a 
state shall vote as a unit. It was observed by 
both parties until the Republicans finally aban- 
doned it in 1880. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Democratic 
candidate is the nominee of the states, or of 
the majority of the party in the states, and the 
Republican candidate is the nominee of the 
Congressional districts. 

The number of delegates pledged to a can- 
didate, when it fails short of enough to nom- 
inate, is not a safe index to the action of the 
convention. Martin Van Buren, for instance, 
entered the Democratic convention of 1844 with 
a hundred and forty-six delegates—a clear ma- 
jority. Only a hundred and seventy-eight were 
required to nominate. Lewis Cass had eighty- 
three, Richard M. Johnson had twenty-four, and 
James Buchanan had four. Seven votes were 
taken without result, and the convention ad- 
journed till the next day. Then New Hamp- 
shire voted for James K. Polk, and on the 
eighth ballot Polk received forty-four votes. 
On the ninth the convention ‘‘ stamped 
toward him, and he received every vote cast, 
and was nominated. 

This is hardly a fair illustration of the course 
of events, for the result had been planned in 
advance. Polk was held in reserve by certain 
influential leaders as a ‘‘dark horse,’’ to be 
‘‘sprung’’ on the delegates if they could not 
agree on any one of the other candidates. 

The nomination of Garfield in 1880, although 
not planned in any such way, if it was planned 
at all, is a better illustration. Garfield was 
managing John Sherman’s canvass, but he 
received a vote or two almost from the first, but 
until the thirty-fourth vote, never more than 
two. Grant, a candidate for a third term, had 
three hundred and four and Blaine two hundred 
and eighty-four on the first vote, and Grant 
held his delegates to the end. On the thirty- 
fourth vote Garfield received seventeen votes ; on 
the thirty-fifth, fifty, and he was nominated 
on the thirty-sixth. Neither Franklin Pierce in 
1852 nor Horatio Seymour in 1868 received any 
votes on the first roll-call. 

In more recent years the preliminary canvass 
for delegates has at times been so thorough that 
but one ballot has been required to nominate a 
candidate. This was the case in the Republican 
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convention of 1896, when McKinley received 
more than two-thirds of all the votes on the first 
ballot. In 1888, however, John Sherman, W. 
Q. Gresham, Chauncey M. Depew and Russell 
A. Alger had more supporters than Benjamin 
Harrison on the first vote; but Harrison was 
nominated on the eighth roll-call. He was re- 
nominated four years later on the first vote. 
Mr. Cleveland, who had been nominated on 
the second vote in 1884, was renominated by 

















acclamation in 1888, and on the first vote in 
1892. Mr. Bryan was nominated on the fifth 
vote in 1896, and in 1900 both Mr. Bryan and 
President McKinley were put in nomination 
either on the first vote or by acclamation. And 
in 1904 Mr. Roosevelt, who had come into the 
presidency from the vice-presidency, received 
the nomination to succeed himself on the first 
vote, and it took only one roll-call for the 
Democrats to nominate Judge Alton B. Parker. 
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“ PEASLEE, WHERE WERE YOU WHEN THAT SHOT WAS FIRED?" 








jury for the September term of the 

Adams County court finally dawned. 
How Mr. Peaslee had looked forward to that 
day! How often had he pictured the scene— 
the bustle about the court-house; the agreeable 
crowd of black-coated lawyers, with their clever 
talk, their good stories; the grave judge, and 
the still graver side judges; the greetings and 
hand-shakings amid much joking and laughter ; 
the county gossip among the grand jurors in 
the informal moments before they filed into the 
court-room to be sworn and receive the judge’s 
charge; himself, finally, in his best black coat 
and cherished beaver hat, there in the midst of 
it— important, weighty, respected, a public 
man ! 

He had cherished the vision of himself walk- 
ing up the village street on that first morning, 
a dignitary returning the cordial and admiring 
salutes of his village friends. He had seen 
himself later in the jury-room, shrewdly lead- 
ing. the reluctant witness, delivering weighty 
opinions on the bearing of testimony, and 
making all respect him as a marvel of conserva- 
tism, dignity and wisdom. 

This was to be one of the most important and 
pleasurable days of his life, a rung in a ladder 
of preferment which reached as high as the 
state-house dome ! 

And when that day came, it rained; steadily, 
gloomily, fiercely rained. Solomon was not 
allowed to wear his best clothes. When, peer- 
ing out of the window, he hopefully said he 
‘guessed mebbe ’twas goin’ to 
clear,’’ his wife invited him 
tartly to ‘‘wait till it did.’’ 

She insisted that he put on 
his every-day clothes, and thus 
arrayed, and without meeting 
a single villager to realize the 
importance of his errand, he 
waded up to the court-house, 
the pelting rain rattling on his 
old umbrella, the fierce wind 
almost wrenching it inside out. - 

There was, of course, no pa- 
rade on the court-house steps for 
the benefit of a wondering vil- 
lage, as there would have been 
had the day been fine. Instead, 


ie day of the assembling of the grand 


the men, steaming with wet, stood about uncom- | Mr. 


fortably in the corridors, dirty with the mud from 
their feet, wet with the drip from their umbrellas. 
The air in the court-house was close, and every 
one felt uncomfortable and depressed. 

Mr. Peaslee, having greeted three or four 
men whom he knew, found himself jammed into 
a corner behind four or five jurors who were 
strangers to him, and with whom he was too 
disheartened to try to scrape acquaintance. He 
felt lonely and helpless. 

He looked enviously over to the other end of 
the corridor, where Fred Farnsworth, Eben 
Sampson and Albion Small were standing to- 
gether. In contrast with the others, these men 
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were laughing. Albion was ‘‘consid’able of a 
joker,’’ Mr. Peaslee reflected, gloomily. 

Then old Abijah Keith stormed in, and in 
his high, shrill voice began immediately to utter 
his unfavorable opinion of everything and every- 
body. 

‘*Well, if he ain’t here again!’’ exclaimed, in 
disgust, Hiram Hopkins, one of the men in 
front of Solomon. ‘‘Cantankerest old lummux 
in the whole state—just lots on upsetting things. 
Abijah!’’ he snorted. ‘‘Can’t Abijah, I call 
him!’ 

Mr. Peaslee shrank back into his corner nerv- 
ously. He knew this old tyrant and dreaded 
him. 

Not much was done that first day. The clerk 
swore them; the judge charged them, and ap- 
pointed the sensible, steady Sampson their fore- 
man. 

Then they retired to the jury-room—a big, 
desolate place, wherein was a long, ink-spattered 
table surrounded by wooden armchairs and 
spittoons. The grand jurors seated themselves, 
and were solemnly silent while John Paige, the 
state’s attorney, began his task of presenting 
eases. The proceedings were dull, and Mr. 
Peaslee found that he had nothing brilliant to 
say. 

As a matter of fact, his own troubles were 
making him see everything yellow. The jury- 
men did not seem to him as agreeable a lot as 
he had expected, and as for Paige, he irritated 
Solomon beyond measure. 

Paige was an able young man, and a good 
lawyer, and was entitled to the 
position which he had attained 
so young; but, the son of a man 
of rather exceptional means, he 
had been educated at a city 
college, and had a sophistication 
which Solomon mistrusted and 
did not like. Moreover, he 
discarded the garb which Mr. 
Peaslee regarded as sacred. He 
was not in black. Instead, he 
wore a light gray business suit, 
his collar was very knowing 
in cut, and his cravat was of 
dark blue caught with a gold 
pin. 

**Citified smart Aleck,’’ was 
Peaslee’s characterization. To tell the 
truth, he mistrusted the man’s ability, and was 
afraid of him. If that fellow knew, Mr. Peaslee 
felt that it would go hard with him. Generally, 
Paige was popular. 

Solomon had, of course, been painfully awake 
to every hint and intimation in regard to Jim’s 
case. He had seen Jake Hibbard, that carrion 
crow of the law, loafing about the corridors, 
and the sight had made him shiver. He had 
next heard that Jim’s case would be quickly 
called,—probably on the next day,—news pro- 
ducing a complex emotion, the elements of 
which he could not distinguish. Furthermore, 
a remark or so which he overheard indicated 
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that the out-of-town men were inclined to take 


a harsh view of the matter. And reflecting on 
all these things, he paddled home through the 
depressing wet. 

And the next day it rained. 

More and more perturbed, as the climax ap- 
proached, Mr. Peaslee took his place in the 
jury-room, and sat there with unhearing ears. 


| Ile sat and thought and delivered battle with 


his conscience, which was growing painfully 
vigorous and aggressive. 
But, after all, perhaps they 
would not find a true bill, 
and then Jim would go 
free, and he could breathe 
again. Mr. Peaslee clung 
to the thought, and hugged 
it. It was the one thing 
which gave him courage. 

**Gentlemen of the grand 
jury,’’ suddenly he heard 
Paige saying, ‘‘the next case 
for you to consider is that 
of James Edwards, aged 
fifteen, of Ellmington, 
charged with assault, with 
intent to kill, upon one Peter 
Lamoury, also of Eliming- 
ton.’’ 

And he proceeded to read 
the complaint, which, in 
spite of the monotonous 
rapidity with which he 
rattled it off, scared Mr. 
Peaslee badly with its sol- 
emn-sounding legal phrase- 
ology. 

*‘Gentlemen,’’ said Paige, 
laying down the paper, 
‘there was no eye-witness 
to the actual assault; and 
only three people have any 
personal knowledge of the 
event — Mr. Edwards, the 
defendant’s father, the ac- 
cused himself, and the com- 
plainant. Mr. Lamoury, his 

counsel tells me, is in no condition to appear. 
But I have here,’’ lifting a paper, ‘‘his 
affidavit, properly executed, giving his ver- 
sion of the matter. The boy’s father, how- 
ever, is at hand. Probably the jury would 
like to question him.’’ 

“It seems to me,’’ said Mr. Sampson, 
‘that Mr. Edwards would be pretty apt to 
know the rights of it, if he’s willing to talk. I 
guess we’d better hear him.’’ 

The state’s attorney stepped to the door. 

‘“*This way, Mr. Edwards, please!’’ 
called, and Jim’s father entered the room. 

Farnsworth and Peaslee both studied the 
man’s face closely, although for very different 
reasons, and both found it sternly uncompro- 
mising. 

‘*Please take a chair, Mr. Edwards,’ said 
Paige, and in a swift glance rapidly estimated 
the man. ‘‘Here’s some one who won’t lie,’’ 
he thought, impressed. 

‘*Now,’’ he resumed, ‘‘will you kindly tell 
the members of the grand jury what you know 
of the case?’’ 

Mr. Edwards cleared his throat painfully. 
Determined as he was to let his rebellious boy 
take whatever punishment his mistaken course 
might bring, he now began to wish that the 
punishment might be light. His confidence 
that Jim needed only to be pushed a little to 
confess was somewhat shaken, and the charge 
was really serious. He felt a desire to explain, 
to palliate, to minimize. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘my boy’s always 
been a good boy until this happened. I can’t 
believe that he meant to hurt Lamoury, or any 
one else. It must have been some accident —’’ 

‘*Facts, please,’’ said Paige, crisply. 

Mr. Peaslee caught his breath indignantly. 
He had been entirely in sympathy with Mr. 
Edwards’s soft mode of approaching his story. 
Paige seemed to him unfeeling. 

“ft will answer any questions,’ said Mr. 
Edwards, stiffening. 

‘*Did you hear any shot fired?’’ began Paize. 

“Ves. 

‘*Where were you?’’ 

‘*T was asleep in the room above Jim’s.”’ 

‘Was Jim in his room?’’ 

**T suppose so.’’ 

‘*You suppose so. Don’t you know?”’ 

‘‘No, I don’t know.”’ 

‘*But to the best of your knowledge ai! 
belief he was there?’’ 

“*Yes.’ 

** And the shot waked you?’’ 

“Ves? 

‘*What did you do on hearing the shot?’’ 

‘*T jumped to the window.’’ 

‘*Tell what you saw, please.’’ 

‘‘T saw a man fall in the orchard, and h 
ried out to see if he was hurt. But he w: 
gone when I got there.’’ 

‘*Then what ?’’ 

‘“*T went to speak to Jim.”’ 

‘*He was in his room, then, immediately ali 
the shot ?’’ 

“Yes. 

‘*Ah! And when you spoke to him, did ! 
admit firing the shot?’’ 

*‘*No. %? 

‘*Did he deny it?’’ 

**Yes.”? Mr. Edwards’s hard face took a 
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added severity at the recollection. Jim must take 
the consequences of his stubborn dishonesty. 

‘Where was his gun ?”’ 

‘‘In the rack over the mantel.’’ 

‘In the rack over the mantel,’’ repeated 
Paige, slowly, while he glanced at the jurors. 
‘‘Did you examine it?’ 

at a 

‘‘What was its condition? Did it show that 
it had been fired ?’’ 

‘‘No; it was clean.’ 

“Tt was clean,” an Paige. ‘‘I under- 
stand that it was a double-barreled, muzzle- 
loading shotgun. Were there any rags about?’’ 

**Ves. 

‘‘Where were they ?’’ 

‘‘One was in the ashes of the fireplace.’’ 

‘*Look as if some one had tried to hide it?’’ 

‘*Yes’’—reluctantly. 

“If it was that sort of gun, there must have 
been a shot-pouch and powder-flask. Where 
were they ?”’ 

‘*In the drawer where Jim keeps them.’’ 

‘*Everything looked, then, as if no shot had 
been fired ?’’ 

**Ves.’”’ 

‘*Was there any one besides yourself and your 
son in the house?’’ 

**No.”? 

‘Your housekeeper ?”” 

‘She had stepped out.’” 

‘*To the best of your knowledge, then, there 
was no one about who could have fired the shot 
except your son?’’ 

“No.” 

‘‘That will do,’’ said Paige, with an accent of 
finality. ‘‘That is,’’ he added, with the air of one 
who observes a courteous form, ‘‘unless some of 
the grand jurors wish to ask a question.”’ 

There were various things which were new 
to Mr. Peaslee in this testimony. He had sup- 
posed that Jim had been picked as the guilty 
person by a process of mere exclusion; he had 
had no idea that the case against him was so 
strong. How had the boy got to the room so 
soon after he himself had left, and why had 
he gone there? And why, why had he cleaned 
the shotgun? The grand jury must believe in 
his guilt. And when the case came to trial, 
what could Jim say to clear himself? It was 
going hard with the boy. 

Mr. Peaslee’s mouth grew dry, his palms 
moist; he moved uneasily in his chair. Once 
or twice he felt sure that the next instant he 
would find himself on his feet, but the minutes 
passed and he still was seated. 

And Farnsworth, anxious for the sake of his 
betrothed, Miss Ware, to help Jim, was non- 
plussed. There were two possible explanations 
of Jim’s cleaning the gun, if he did clean it: 
the first, that Jim was protecting himself; the 
second, that he was shielding some one else. 

But the second theory seemed quite untenable. 
Farnsworth had made some cautious but well- 
directed inquiries about Mr. Edwards, and had 
satisfied himself that the rumors about his 
smuggling were nothing but malicious gossip. 
There was not a man of greater honesty in the 
state. The boy must have done the shooting. 
Miss Ware would have to give it up. Still, he 
would hazard a question. 

“Mr. Edwards,’’ he said, ‘‘Lamoury worked 
for you once, didn’t he?’’ 

“Ta” 

‘*You quarreled, didn’t you?’’ 

“*T discharged him for intemperance.’’ 

‘*There was no bad blood ?’’ 

‘‘Lamoury was angry, I believe.’’ 

Farnsworth stopped ; there was nothing to be 
gained by this course of questioning in the way 
of clearing Jim. Of course later, the point that 
Lamoury had a grudge against the family might 
have importance, although he could not see just 
what. Some one else surely heard that gun- 
shot. It was ineredible that the neighborhood 
should be so deserted. If only there were 
another witness ! 

The other jurors had no questions. They 
were, to tell the truth, a little impatient. It 
was near the dinner-hour, and they were 
hungry. The case seemed perfectly plain to 
them. It was not likely, they argued, that the 
boy’s father could be mistaken. 

““You may go,’’ said Paige to Mr. Edwards. 

“IT don’t see,’’? he began, when the witness 
had left the room, ‘‘any need for our going 
further into this case. Whatever we may think 
of the animus of the complainant,—I take it 
that was what you wished to bring out, Mr. 
Farnsworth,—there seems to be no question but 
that the boy fired the shot. The presumption 
seems strong also that he intended to hit. Were 
there any accident or any good excuse, the boy 
could, of course, have no motive not to tell it. 
| suggest that a true bill be found at once, and 
that we proceed to more important matters. I 
want to remind you that we have a great deal 
of work before us.’’ 

“Well, gentlemen,’”’ said Sampson, ‘‘I guess 
we’re pretty much of a mind about this. If no 
one objects, I guess we’ll call it a vote.’? He 
looked round. No one said anything. 

“*As we’re all agreed —’’ he began. 

“‘Just a moment, Sampson!’’ suddenly ex- 
claimed Farnsworth. It had just then flashed 
over him that Mr. Peaslee, the kind Mr. 
Peaslee, who gave Jim knives and harmonicas, 
was next-door neighbor to the Edwardses. If 
he had been at home when the shot was fired, 
he must have heard it, and he might have seen 

















some significant thing which questioning might | put up his hand. 


bring out. Of course, if Peaslee had seen any- 
thing, he would have spoken, but he might have 
overlooked the importance of some fact or other. 

‘‘Just a moment, Sampson!’’ he said, and 


ON a FACE 





3) ARLY on a hot July morning Dan 
Handy, the drill-runner, and Sammy 
: Kline, his tender, were banging away 
at a sixteen-foot blasting-hole in a shelf on the 
face of a perpendicular bluff overlooking the 
river. Above their heads the gray rock rose 
sheer forty feet; beneath was a drop of a hun- 
dred and sixty to the dump. 

Handy, a red-bearded giant, two inches over 
six feet and fat in the bargain, tipped the scales 
at two hundred and forty pounds. Kline was 
a wiry little skipjack, eight inches shorter, and 
weighing almost a hundred pounds less. Both, 
however, were skilled workmen, and minded the 
eight-score feet beneath them no more than so 
many inches. Dan had been a structural-steel 
worker on dizzy ‘‘sky-scrapers,’’ and his mate 
had furled royals on every ocean of 
the globe. 








his chair and put the question: 


was fired ?’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


Then he swung sharply in | 
**Peaslee, where were you when that shot | 
| Besides, the latter had a hundred pounds more 
| to lift. 















some purposes, and very weak for others. 
Kline, the sailor, accustomed to swaying upon 
ropes, was a far better climber than Handy. 


He began to be conscious of a fearful 


| ache in his biceps. 


Or THE CLIFF 
a 


it. Kline followed. They caught the hot pipe 
just as the ledge fell. 

The inch-and-three-quarters tube of canvas | 
and rubber, wound tightly with marline, was 
fifty feet long. Its upper end was coupled to 
the pipe from the boiler ; its lower was attached | 
to the steam-chest of the drill. Old and leaking, 
it was fairly well fitted to convey steam, but 
not to hold up two men and twelve hundred 
pounds of steel. It must give way somewhere. 
But where? Below the men, or above? The 
reply meant life or death. 

For the bare fraction of a second the drill 
hung at their feet, its sharp point whirling 
madly. The exhaust-pipe detonated like a 
Gatling. Then, crack! The nipple to which | 
the hose was coupled had broken in the thread 
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As the hose rubbed and cut into the soil on 
| the edge of the bluff, a shower of earth fell on 
the heads of the imperiled men. Kline got 
| most of this, but enough struck Handy’s bare 
| erown and face to cause him serious discomfort. 
Besides, the sailor’s shaking of the rope made 
it harder for the man below to climb. 

Suddenly steam ceased to pour from the hose. 
It had evidently been shut off by the engineer, 
warned by the crash and his dropping gage that 
something was wrong. There were footsteps 
above, and a shout: 

**Hello, down there !’’ 

Neither man replied; they were too busy. 
Then over the edge peered the engineer’s horri- 
fied face. It disappeared quickly ; and a shout- 


| ing and running told that he was gone to bring 


help. 

Kline had now almost reached the top. He 
heard his mate panting, and looking down, saw 
him several feet below. 

**Can you make it, Dan?’’ he asked. 

Groaned Handy, ‘‘I don’t know.’’ 

‘*Hold tight; I’ll help you as soon as I get 
up!’ cried the other, encouragingly. A few 
seconds more, and a final shaking of the hose 


}and a shout of triumph told that Kline had 


sealed the cliff. The earth showered 
over the drill-runner. 





The drill was cutting down the 
hard trap at one end of the ledge. In 
the thin soil that overspread the rock 
grew scanty grasses. One stilt of the 
tripod touched the bluff; the other 
two stood near the outer edge. Straight 
down the front of the cliff hung the 
steam-hose from the boiler beyond 
the summit. 

Dan, turning the feed-screw handle, 
directed the steel point probing the 
depths of the ledge. The machine 
seemed to be part of him; he could 
feel every throb and beat, as it pounded 
away, obedient to the hundred-pound 
pressure from the boiler. Meanwhile 
Sammy tightened up the chuck-bolt, 
pumped the mud from the deepening 
hole, and poured down dipper after 
dipper of water. The exhaust steam 
enveloped them in a little white cloud. 
Round their feet spread a thin blue 
sauce of powdered rock, and the mud- 
gouts spattered their clothing, as four 
times a second the whirling drill rose 
and descended. 

The sun baked the cliff front. But 
the morning mist still covered the 
broad river with an irregular, fleecy 
blanket, pierced by the moving masts 
and tall smoke-stacks of larger craft, 
while the smaller puffed unseen below. 
From the base of the bluff broke 
suddenly a harsh roar. The stone- 
crusher, for which they were furnish- 
ing food, had begun its daily grind. 

Chug-g-g-g!“The machine ham- 








“T’ll get a rope!’’ exclaimed the 
sailor, and disappeared. 

Handy climbed doggedly. It means 
work to support two hundred and forty 
pounds with one hand, while you raise 
the other for a fresh hold. Each time 
he reached a shorter distance. Grad- 
ually his progress became a series of 
mere hitches. Each time he felt that 
he could not make another. And the 

, top was still fifteen feet off. 

Inch by inch he rose. The roar 
of the crusher was suddenly cut off. 
Voices from below came to him. He 
knew that men were watching his fight 
for life. His senses were never keener. 
Every little sound was magnified. The 
puffing of a tug reached his ears. He 
heard the cry of a bird. His eyes 
stared at the rock before him ; he could 
trace every little vein, every discolor- 
ation. 

He had not realized it could be so 
fearfully hot. The sun beat on his 
shoulder-blades. An intense thirst 
tormented him. His mouth and throat 
were parched. Although Kline was 
gone, the earth still fell upon him 
from above. 

Insects hummed round, rejoicing 
in their wings. A painted butterfly 
fluttered before his face. A swarm of 
flies, taking advantage of the fact that 
his hands were busy, buzzed about his 
bald head, biting him intolerably. 

At last he felt that he could not climb 
another inch. Just then, right on a 
level with his bloodshot eyes, appeared 








mered incessantly, dancing to the 
explosive staccato of the exhaust- 
pipe. But for the hundred-and- 
twenty-five-pound weight on each leg, 
it would have jumped over into the abyss. It 
was as if a monstrous wingless steel wasp, all 
legs and no body, were boring into the shelf. 

The hole was already down fourteen feet. 
Two more, and it would be done, completing 
the battery of a dozen, which, loaded with 
dynamite and fired simultaneously, were ex- 
pected to send the entire ledge crashing down 
on the dump. 

Handy’s practised ear told him it was time 
to exchange the dull drill for a fresh one. 





TOO HORROR-STRICKEN TO SHOUT OR STOP THE 


DRILL, THEY GAZED HELPLESSLY. 


just outside the steam-chest. Down went the | 
machine, ringing against the cliff, leaving them | 
dangling alone on the rubber tube, the steam 
spurting from its torn end. 

There was breathless silence for a moment. 
Then from far below rose the dull crash of the | 
avalanche, followed by the fainter clang of the 
drill. They shivered at the narrowness of their 
escape. 

But they were in appalling peril, swinging | 
over the abyss against the smooth bluff, devoid | 


a narrow ledge. Could he but raise 
himself his own height and get his 
toe-tips on that scanty shelf, freeing 
his arms from the unendurable strain, he might 
have a chance yet. 

The agony of the next two minutes was 
comparable with nothing which the drillman 
had ever experienced before. -He knew that he 
must climb quickly, for he could not last much 
longer. 

Shutting his eyes and throwing all his strength 
into his arms, he lifted himself by a succession 
of short, quick jerks. He experienced a peculiar 
dragging sensation, gradually growing stronger, 


‘Shut off that steam!’’ he shouted; and the | of foothold. When a man has warning to brace | as if each foot were tethered by an india-rubber 


machine stopped. 
foot drill !’’ 

Soon the long steel bar swung clinking down 
the cliff face, to take the place of the other, 
which was sent back by the same rope. 

‘*Turn on your steam!’ rose Handy’s shout; 
and again the machine started. 


**Send down your sixteen- 


Kline had just finished a funny story that | 


made the big drill-runner shake like a jelly; 


his roar of laughter almost drowned the puffing | above the other. 


of the exhaust. He was looking far down the 


river, from which the last vestige of mist had | lighter mate. 
disappeared, when his attention was recalled | depended on prompt action. 
The | the hose above the drill-runner’s head. 

latter, chancing to glance down at the inner | When the machine fell, leaving the pipe-end 
edge of the shelf, had noticed a slight crack | | open, the hissing steam began to play on 
| Handy’s leg. Energized by the pain from the 
As Handy stared, astounded, the crack ap- | 
Jarred by the vibrations of | 
| dred and forty pounds so fast that a blow from 


by a startled exclamation from the sailor. 


between the soil and the bluff. 


peared to widen. 
the drill, an old seam was actually opening. 

The movement was downward and outward, 
sickening and slow. Thirty feet away hung 
the rope ladder by which the men had de- 
seended. It was too far for them to reach; 
besides, the fissure ran the full length of the 
shelf. Too horror-stricken to shout or stop the 
drill, they gazed helplessly. 

There came a rending. The shelf settled. 
Another second, and both would plunge after 
the toppling mass to a quick death at the 
bottom of the bluff. And then: 

‘*The hose!’ yelled Handy, and jumped for 


| burned their hands frightfully, but it offered 





| himself against disaster, he can meet it better. 


But the complete unexpectedness of this catas- 
trophe had left them limp and weak. 
Forty feet above, the hose bent over the crest. | 
The only thing for them to do was to climb it; 
and there was no time to waste. The hot pipe | 


their only road to life. 
Both could not climb together; one must get 


“Go first, Sam!’’ muttered Handy to his 
It was no time for debate; life 
Sam swarmed up 


scalding jet, the big man, for a short distance, 
kept close below the other, lifting his two hun- 





one of Kline’s shuffling feet kicked off his cap. 
Soon he climbed more slowly, and the sailor | 
began to outstrip him. 
Weakened by the jerk of the drill, the hose 
had burst in spots. It sagged ominously. 
Through little holes the steam spurted out, | 
threatening hands and faces. With averted | 
heads they climbed in silence, toes clattering 


against the smooth rock, awed by the deepening 
emptiness beneath, tormented with the dread | behind him. 


that the couplings above might break. 


Now a man’s muscles may be very strong for 


cable, which pulled harder with every inch he 
rose. 

At last he knew he could not possibly raise 
himself another millimeter. He opened his 
eyes and glanced down. The ledge was about 
half up to his knees. Lifting his toes, he swung 
them in, and rested them on the reck. 

The relief was inexpressible. The strain was 
off his arms, although the horrible emptiness 
yet yawned under his heels. 

The top was still nearly ten feet off. His 
arms became suddenly weak. All grew black 
round him. He swayed dizzily. A little more, 
and he would tumble backward. 

**Hold on, Dan!’’ 

The shout from above gave him a spurt of 
courage. He opened his eyes just as a noose 
dangled down past his face. Kline above, flat 


}on his stomach, his head projecting over the 


edge, engineered the rope down below Handy’s 
knees. 

‘*Put your feet through it!’’ he directed; and 
the drillman obeyed. Soon he was seated in 
|the loop. Letting go the hose, he grasped the 
|line. But the heat of the sun on his head had 
been too much for him; he was losing con- 
sciousness ; his hold weakened. Kline saw the 
danger. 

‘*Hoist away, quick !’’ shouted he to the men 
Upeamethe line. Justas Handy 


| lost consciousness and lurched backward, the 


sailor caught him by the wrists. 































































































































COPYRIGHTED BY at N.Y. 
LIVING - ROOM IN THE HOME OF PRESIDENT 
McKINLEY'S IRISH ANCESTORS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Bhp French Academy, when full, contains 
forty ‘‘Immortals.’’ Two of them, Ludovic 
Halévy and Francois Coppée, have lately proved 
their mortality by dying. 


\ last Homer has met his only real rival. 
The ‘‘seven cities’? which claimed the blind 
bard are outnumbered by the municipalities 
which claim the author of ‘‘Casey at the Bat.’’ 
The love for really great poetry has not declined. 
here is no irreverence in a shrewd man’s re- 
mark: ‘‘ Be sure to look for the motto on the 
double-eagle. If it’s not there, the coin is worth 
a good deal more than twenty dollars.”’ It is 
merely a business suggestion. The coins minted 
without ‘‘In God we trust,’’ already command 
a considerable premium. 
he Kaiser’s head will adorn the next issue of 
German postage-stamps. Hitherto they 
have shown the symbolic figure of Germania. 
The hereditary monarchs of the federated states 
are growing accustomed to the idea of an 
empire under the rule of the Kaiser, and have 
withdrawn their objection to the use of his por- 
trait on the stamps. __ . 


Bw ange has been learning and teaching a lesson 
in business. American and European gov- 
ernments and private exhibitors did not respond 
warmly to Japan’s great exhibition, which is 
to be held in Tokyo in 1912. One reason was 
that Japan has bad no proper trade-mark and 
patent law, and Occidentals were not eager to 
send over new inventions and manufactures, 
to have the Japanese copy them. So Japan 
passed a patent law harmonious with American 
and British practise, and entered into negotia- 
tions for trade-mark treaties. Thereupon Con- 
gress appropriated a million and a half dollars 
for the exhibition. 


Pr a report to the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission of New York City the assistant 
chief examiner says that, as a rule, the biggest 
and strongest men are mentally brightest and 
best informed, and that very few of the candi- 
dates for employment in the fire department 
who are rejected for unintelligence or ignorance 
stand well in the physical examination. This 
is expert evidence that the old saying, ‘‘Mens 
sana in corpore sano,” is a condition as well 
as an ideal to live up to. In our time two not 
irreconcilable ideals are wide-spread. One is 
a proper contempt for the merely physical, a 
belief in sheer soul power. The other is an 
increasing respect for the admirable, intricate 
functions of the body, a return by way of modern 
physiological knowledge to the Greek delight in 
a strong, beautiful animal organism. 

hile a New York man was washing a sick 

dog, not long ago, the dog licked his hand. 
The animal died of rabies, and the man in due 
time developed the disease. The physicians at 


‘ the Pasteur Institute told him that he came too 


late for them to help him. So he put his affairs 
in order and went home to wait for death, 
which soon arrived. The fine thing about the 
story was the unhysterical bravery with which 
the man prepared to die. A disagreeable ele- 
ment was a rather morbid revival of interest 
in hydrophobia. The disease is not common, 
and most ‘‘mad dogs’? are not infected with 
hydrophobia. It is always a wise thing to 
wash with antiseptics a wound caused by the 
bite of any animal, or caused in any other way. 
A sick dog should be isolated, and, if possible, 
examined by a competent veterinary surgeon. 
It is unfair to man and beast not to feed a dog 
intelligently, keep him clean, and keep him 
out of bad company. 


t has not been uncommon for the humble 

birthplaces of American heroes to be repro- 
duced for exhibition at American fairs. There 
have been the Lincoln cabin, the Grant home, 
and even the Grant tannery, to say nothing of 
the finer homes of the great after they became 
famous. But it is with curious emotions that 
one reads of the reproduction in the Irish village 
at the Franco-British Exposition in London this 
summer of the modest County Antrim home of 
the ancestors of President McKinley. The 
original interior fittings of the house, inclu- 
ding stairs, doors and windows, have been 
removed and set up in the new building in 
London, that the visitors may see from what 
sort of surroundings the family came which 
produced the head of the American state. When 
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one stops to think of it, this seems to be a 
splendid illustration of the possibilities in 
democracy, although the managers of the fair 
have not planned it for this purpose. 
Oy of the results of the recent panic is the 
great increase in the number of stockholders 
in the dividend - paying railroad and manu- 
facturing companies. Investors with money in 
the bank, attracted by the prospect of profitable 
returns, bought the stocks at the low prices 
prevailing a few months ago. One well-known 
railroad company has gained six thousand stock- 
holders, and twenty-seven thousand more per- 
sons now hold shares in a big steel company 
than held them last year. These are merely 
examples. The new investors of course knew 
that they were taking risks in buying the stocks, 
risks which no person who cannot afford to 
lose his money has any business to take. 


® ¢ 


EQUAL FORTUNE. 


Children of wealth or want, to each is given 
One spot of green, and all the blue of heaven. 
O. W. Holmes. 


* 


THE MEETING OF GOVERNORS. 


he conference of governors recently held in 

Washington at the instance of the Presi- 

dent was an event of the first importance. 

This is so, not so much because of the press- 

ing need for the preservation of the nation’s 
resources, as for other reasons. 

The forests, mines and rivers must of course 
be looked after to prevent barrenness and 
drought in the future. Such intelligent use as 
experience in other countries has found best 
will keep the hills wooded and the navigable 
streams full for centuries without serious cur- 
tailment of the demands upon them. All the 
governors agree upon the necessity for the pre- 
vention of waste. 

But more significant than this agreement is 
their unanimity on the question of the need of 
future meetings for consultation and for the de- 
velopment within the states of uniform policies. 

The power of the national government is 
limited by the Constitution. Congress can pass 
a national naturalization law, but it has no 
control over granting the franchise to aliens in 
the states; it can pass a national bankruptcy 
law, but cannot legislate on marriage and 
divorce save for the territories; it can deepen 
navigable streams, but its power to buy forest 
land within the states to prevent waste of 
timber is disputed. 

Uniformity of practise within the states on 
matters with which Congress is powerless to 
deal is one of the greatest needs in these days 
of the growing national spirit and the spread 
of business beyond the state lines. 

To bring about this uniformity a committee, 
with Governor Swanson of Virginia as chair- 
man, has been appointed to arrange for another 
governors’ conference next year and to prepare 
a list of subjects to be considered. Governor 
Swanson says that among those which will be 
submitted are the extradition of criminals, the 
marriage laws, taxation, and the exercise of the 
police power. 

If the hopes of the optimists are realized, the 
recent conference will result not only in the 
conservation of the national resources, but also 
in the conservation of the powers of the states 
and the establishment of uniform state laws on 
questions in which the states are interested, but 
which Congress cannot touch. 


* ¢ 


SIXTY YEARS OF SORROW. 


rancis Joseph, Emperor-King of Austria- 

Hungary, whose sixtieth anniversary as 

ruler is now being celebrated, once said, 
in speaking of his griefs, ‘‘In this life nothing 
has been spared me.’’ 

His son and heir met a tragic end, whether 
by murder or suicide has been left in doubt by 
those who know. His wife was assassinated 
by an anarchist, and the dominion of his 
fathers, the Holy Roman Empire, has dwindled 
until the claim is no longer made that its ruler 
is a Holy Roman Emperor. Austria for centu- 
ries was the chief German state, and its rulers, 
only a little more than a hundred years ago, 
were known also as Emperors of Rome and 
Kings of Germany. 

The present German Emperor, with the heads 
of ten of the German states, made a pilgrimage 
to Vienna last month, to pay their respects to 
Francis Joseph in honor of the anniversary. 
Their visit recalled to mind that Austria has 
ceased to be regarded as even a German state, 
and that Prussia has risen to the head of the 
German federation within the lifetime of the 
present Austrian ruler. The Hapsburgs have 
given way to the Hohenzollerns, and there are 
dreams in Berlin that Austria may some day 
leave Hungary and make a reunited Germany. 

Through all the vicissitudes of his long reign, 
Francis Joseph has borne himself with dignity, 
and has met the problems before him with 
statesmanlike decision. Within eighteen months 
he has consented to universal suffrage, that the 
people at large may make their wishes known. 
This is in line with the policy of submission 
to the inevitable which has marked his career. 





Not only has he lost much of the empire of his 





house, but he has seen the imperial powers 
themselves dwindle away before the adyancing 
demands of democracy. 

He remains a sad and lonely figure; those 
who have seen him say that his face is the sad- 
dest they ever beheld. He whose family suc- 
ceeded Charlemagne and the Ceesars as rulers 
of the great Roman Empire is the last of his 
direct line, and will be succeeded by his nephew. 


® © 


WHITTIER’S SONG. 


A voice for peace in times of strife, 
A voice for war on all things ill. 
Selected. 


* 


GENERAL SPECIALISTS. 


ith the increase of specialists in every 
W department of society, it will soon be 

time for the success of a professor of 
life-in-general. The family doctor who could 
take care of an aching tooth, a fever, a cracked 
head or a broken heart is becoming extinct and 
regretted. His place in the community is being 
at least partly filled by a few choice women 
who can turn their hands to spiritual comfort, 
to fine sewing, or to plain advice on the conduct 
of life. 

There are evident advantages in specializing. 
It is pleasant to know one thing thoroughly, if 
it is nothing more vital than the Greek enclitic or 
the wing of a moth. Even a woman may have 
an ambition to be quoted as ‘‘an authority.’’ 

Still, experts have their limitations, if one 
may judge by their diverse conclusions on the 
witness-stand. Josh Billings’s wisdom remains 
true, and there is little virtue in knowing 
‘things that ain’t so.’’ 

When all is said, life is many-sided, and there 
is a call for some persons who see it thus, as 
from their natural point of view. We may 
sympathize with the old ‘‘darky’’ who defended 
himself against the charge of being a preacher: 

*‘Oh, no, massa, I ain’t no preacher. I’s 
only jus’ a ’zorter !’’ 

**Why, what’s the difference between a 
preacher and an exhorter, Sambo?’’ 

‘Oh, there’s a deal o’ difference, massa! De 
preacher ain’t much use for plain folks, ’cause 
he got ter stick to his tex’. But de ’zorter, 
bress ye, massa—de ’zorter he kin branch !’’ 


* ¢ 


AN UNCIVILIZED CELEBRATION. 


mericans are coming to be ashamed of the 

way in which they celebrate the Fourth 

of July. Every consideration of safety, 

good taste and sincere patriotism is hostile to 

the din and danger which signalize what ought 
to be a sacred anniversary. 

On the last five Independence days more than 
eleven hundred persons were killed, and the 
maimed and blinded outnumber the army that 
Washington brought through the terrible winter 


.at Valley Forge, the army that created Inde- 


pendence day. We deliberately burn up millions 
of dollars’ worth of explosives for the sole pur- 
pose of making noise,—this does not include 
evening fireworks, which are justified by their 
beauty,—and we burn up millions more in acci- 
dental fires. > 

Our glorious Fourth is a day of anxiety and 
labor for fire departments, police departments, 


Lhospitals, surgeons, nurses, property-owners 


and parents. And all for what? Not, surely, 
to express spontaneous joy in the fact that our 
country was born, and not to honor the memory 
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any child under sixteen years of age in any of 
the establishments mentioned unless the pro- 
prietor keeps on file a list of all minors so 
employed, with an age and schooling certificate 
for each one, approved by the superintendent 
of public schools. 

No child employed under these conditions 
may go to work before six o’clock in the 
morning or work later than seven o’clock at 
night, or be employed more than eight hours 
in any one day. Even the bootblacks and the 
boys who sell newspapers are restricted to 
definite hours. No boy under ten or girl under 
sixteen may work at either of these occupations 
at any time; and when they reach the legal 
age they must secure permits and badges, and 
must not work after ten o’clock at night or 
begin before six in the morning. 

In order to avoid hardship in special cases, 
judges of the police court are allowed to grant 
permission for the employment of children 
between the ages of twelve and fourteen, upon 
affidavit of a parent, guardian, or next friend, 
that the earnings of the child are necessary to 
the support of an incapacitated parent or younger 
brother or sister. 

Many of those who have given attention to 
child-labor legislation are of the opinion that 
this last proviso is unwise. In some states a 
similar provision has been found to open the 
door to abuses by mercenary parents and 
guardians. ae 


**SKY-SCRAPER”’ BEDS. 


0 take candle or lamp and go up-stairs to 
bed has been the nightly privilege of the 
greater part of the civilized race; but 

flats and apartment-houses have brought many 
a family to a dead level of progress from supper- 
table to parlor, from parlor to bed. 

A recent invention promises to restore, even 
to the dwellers in flats, something like the old 
inequality between the planes of day and 
night existence. An inventor has contrived a 
three-story bed. The idea was perhaps sug- 
gested to him by the old trundle-bed that used 
to be stowed away under mother’s -bed in the 
daytime and pulled out at night. Perhaps the 
tiers of bunks in sleeping-cars contributed a 
suggestion. The new bed is collapsible, folds 
up like a fiddler’s music-stand, and does not, 
like other folding-beds, masquerade as a side- 
board or wardrobe during the day. . 

The ‘‘sky-scraper’’ bed may grow out of the 
three-layer bed, and climbing into bed may 
come to mean taking an elevator. Or one could 
get into bed first and then be automatically 
hoisted up to the proper bed stratum. 

The horizontal division of bed shares would 
be better in a family of obstreperous boys than 
the prevailing vertical division, which is always 
disputed, and has to be resurveyed each night by 
father, who drives the boundary stakes with a 
slipper. 

A humorist has said that the modern suc- 
cessor of the Arab and his tent is the folding- 
bedouin. In the many-storied bed there may 
be atavism, or reversion to type, which shows 
us to have had cliff-dwelling ancestors. 
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utomobiles have ruined so many macadamized 
roads that an international congress has been 
called to meet in Paris on October 11th to con- 
sider plans for saving the roads. The macadam 
road, as every one knows, is composed of layers 


.of crushed stone held together by a binding mate- 
| rialrolled into the surface. This method of paving 


of the men who made the nation. The men | was devised for the use of iron-tired vehicles. As 


who prayed on Cambridge Common before 
marching to battle would not feel honored by 
a ceremony which burns down a house, blinds 
a child, and robs a working man of the hand 
by which he supports himself. 

Mrs. Isaac L. Rice, in an article in the 
Century Magazine, makes a plea for a sane 
Fourth. Band concerts, illuminations, evening 
displays of fireworks, conducted by experi- 
enced men, outdoor games, picnics, the singing 
of national songs, the ringing of bells, patriotic 
addresses, flag-raisings, the reading aloud in 
every household of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—these are abundant occupations of 
grave and gay nature to fill the day. 

One suggestion The Companion earnestly 
makes to parents. If the children must have 
their firecrackers and other instruments of tor- 
ture, let the adult play with the children and 
keep a watchful eye upon their dangerous fun. 
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ANOTHER CHILD-LABOR LAW. 


y a vote which showed a whole-hearted 
B desire to protect the coming generations, 

Congress has passed an act to regulate 
child labor in the District of Columbia. This 
is a cause for rejoicing in itself, but there is 
further significance in the open admission that 
the act is intended as in some measure a model 
for state legislation. 

The act prohibits the employment of any 
child under fourteen years of age in any factory, 
workshop, mercantile establishment, store, busi- 
ness office, telegraph or telephone office, restau- 
rant, hotel, club, bowling-alley, laundry, or 
bootblack-stand, or in the distribution of mer- 
chandise or messages anywhere within the 
District of Columbia. 

The act further forbids the employment of 








| the iron-bound wheels roll over the road they 


crush the small stones, and the dust sifts into the 
crevices between the larger stones and binds them 
more tightly together. With judicious use, such a 
road improves with age. The automobile, how- 
ever, runs on an air-filled rubber tire. This tire, 
instead of crushing the small stones, sucks the 
dust out from between the large stones, and the 
wind blows it away, leaving the road-bed rough 
and uneven. Road experts on both sides of the 
ocean have been seeking for some surface dressing 
that will seal the road when once made so tightly 
that the rubber tire cannot draw out the binder 
by suction. Oils with asphaltic bases, coal-tar 
preparations and calcium chlorid have been used 
with some success in allaying the dust and pre- 
venting the wear of the roads, but they are not 
wholly satisfactory either here or in Europe. 
BE pone expressed by a correspondent as to the 
accuracy of the recent statement on this page 
that six states have petitioned Congress to call « 
constitutional convention to provide for the popu- 
lar election of United States Senators suggest that 
an explanation of the status of this movement 
may be interesting and informing. When The Com- 
panion said that six states had petitioned for a 
convention, it was referring to those petitions now 
before the Senate committee on privileges and 
elections, and there were only six such petitions 
before that committee at the time. They are from 
the legislatures of Illinois, Iowa, Nevada, New 
Jersey, Montana and Wisconsin. Since then a 
petition from Louisiana has been referred to the 
committee, making seven in all. The legislatures 
of other states have at some time in their history 
passed resolutions that have been sent to Wasli- 
ington asking that provision be made for the elec- 
tion of Senators by the people. Some of tlic 
requests have been for the submission of the 
necessary constitutional amendment to the states 
for ratification, but most have been for the consid- 
eration of the subject by a convention. Senator 
Owen of Oklahoma submitted a memorial on May 
1st containing the petitions from twenty-sevell 
states. He might have included the petitions 
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from six more states, making thirty-three in all, 
or two more than the necessary two-thirds from 
which the requests must come before Congress is 
required to act. As two-thirds of the states have 
not asked for the same kind of action by Congress, 
the mandatory provisions of the Constitution do 
not come into force. Still further, the petitions 
have not been simultaneously adopted by the 
states. Wyoming acted in 1895, thirteen years 
ago. It was eight years ago that the California 
Legislature passed its resolutions, and seven years 
ago half a dozen other states acted. Only nine 
have petitioned Congress within the last two 
years. It is doubtful if any Congress would con- 
sider valid any resolutions save those submitted 
to it within the two years of its existence. The 
rule is that all bills, resolutions or other proposi- 
tions for legislation which are not acted on die 
with the Congress in which they originate, and 
many Senators hold that this rule would apply to 
petitions for amending the Constitution. If this 
view be correct, there are now before Congress 
only seven valid petitions—those in the hands of 
the Senate committee referred to at the beginning 
of this paragraph. From a legal point of view, 
the others are merely interesting as an expression 
of a state of opinion which existed when they 
were passed. 
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** SNOOPING.” 


“| eall it snooping—it’s nothing else!” Kathie 
sputtered, as she bolted into her mother’s 
room and closed the door behind her. “I haven’t 
said it to any one but you, mother, but I can’t help 
it if she is my father’s aunt—she snoops. She went 
and poked all through the drawers of my machine, 
and then said, ‘I just wanted to see whether she 
kept them in order.’ Sis was there, and she told 
me.” 

“Were the drawers out of order?” Mrs. Parrish 
asked, sensitive to the thought that Aunt Marcia 
had found something to criticize in Kathie’s train- 
ing. sf 

“No; they were in apple-pie condition, for a 
wonder. I had a spasm of orderliness yesterday, 
and put everything straight. 
alter the fact that she was snooping. 
right, and I’d like to tell her so.” 

“Oh, no, childie!’”? Mrs. Parrish laughed with 
evident relief. “She’s a kind-hearted old lady. 
She doesn’t mean any harm.” 

“She may be kind-hearted, but she snoops,” 
Kathie persisted, her face still flushed with indig- 
nation. “It’s bad enough to have to use that 
miserable old-fashioned machine, when Maud 
Lewis has a beautiful new one with a drop-head 
and all kinds of fancy attachments, but to have 
her looking all through it—I think it’s a little too 
much to bear.” 

With the help of her mother Kathie did bear it, 
however, and two weeks later, when a long- 
coveted new machine, addressed to herself and 
bearing Aunt Marcia’s card, was deposited at the 
door, several kinds of expressions crowded each 
other on Kathie’s face. 

At the first opportunity she shut herself in with 
her mother once more. 

“TI haven’t said a word against her to any one 
but you, mother,” she began, hurriedly, “and I’m 
so glad I haven’t. I tell you I’ve learned one 
lesson.” 

“Of course you have.” 

“You know what I mean?” 

“Why, I suppose it’s that even ‘snooping’ may 
be prompted by generous motives.” 

“No, ’twasn’t that.” Kathie indulged in a guilty 
giggle. “My lesson wasn’t a bit Sunday-school 
booky. I’m most ashamed to tell it now. I—I’ve 
just been putting my bureau drawers in perfect 
order. The lesson I meant I’d learned was that 
it pays in this life to keep everything ready for 
snoopers.” 


She had no 
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A GOOD COMBINATION. 


se oe of the Burrills has gone to a sanatorium,” 

announced Miss Rhoda. “And another one 
has been so upset in her nerves getting her off, 
she’s down sick at home, and Phebe Tilford’s 
there to look after her. Phebe’s as much cousin 
to the Burrills as she is to the Altons, and they 
agreed to spare her. Of course, they’re not well 
there yet, but Lucy’s better, and Ellen’s as well 
as she ever will be, I guess, and they couldn’t 
expect to keep Phebe forever. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if she’d be glad ofa change, 
even to a new sort of nerves. The Altons aren’t 
exactly an easy-going family when they’re well, 
and when they’re sick—chuck-full of notions and 
whimsies, every blessed one of them, and each 
one’s particular pet crankiness like poison to all the 
others. I don’t wonder it ends up in breakdowns 
and hysteria. But with the Burrills—well, I am 
surprised at things going wrong there. Such a 
devoted family, and everything to make life easy, 
und good constitutions to start with. I don’t 
understand it.” 

Mrs. Bonney sniffed. “Which Burrill girl has 
“one to the sanatorium?” she inquired. 

“Cecilia—no, Emily. Cecilia is the one sick at 
home. No, that’s wrong. Emily’s at home and 
Cecilia — Well, I declare, I’m not sure, after all, 
whether it isn’t Lucretia I’m thinking of. I 

lw - do get those Burrill girls mixed, they’re 
-v alike.” 

Mrs. Bonney sniffed again. “That’s what’s the 
tiatter with them, I believe. There isn’t an indi- 
vidual idea or conviction or taste in the whole 

ix and their mother. Everything that comes up 
they sit in family conclave and consider, and 
‘gree on a family opinion about, and that ends it. 
I hey live in a little Burrillized world of their own, 

nd it isn’t good for them. It’s too monotonous, 
and it’s beginning to get on their nerves. They 
need a good stirring up, and I hope Phebe’ll give 
it to them.” 

“They said at the Altons’ she was such a sooth- 
‘ng person,” observed Miss Rhoda, doubtfully. 

“She would be, there. Phebe’s independent, but 
she’s adaptable—and it’s a good combination, 
Khoda. Independence and adaptability! There’d 
have been no nervous breakdowns with either the 
Burrills or Altons if they’d had them both. It’s 
what makes family life comfortable and keeps it 
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interesting. That’s why everybody wants Phebe. 
She always blends, but she always adds a spice.” 

“She does,” agreed Miss Rhoda. “But I wish 
she wasn’t going to spice the Burrills quite so 
soon after blending with the Altons. How about 
her own nerves?” 

“Another result of the same combination,” said 
Mrs. Bonney, triumphantly. ‘She hasn’t got any.” 
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GOING TO SCHOOL IN BURMA. 


hortly after the native college was opened at 
Rangoon, the head, the Reverend Doctor 
Marks, says in the Church Family Paper, that the 
King of Burma came to him and asked if he would 
teach some of his sons. When he agreed, the king 
asked, ‘‘What ages do you like them at?” 


“From twelve to fourteen.” 

The king turned to one of his assistants, and 
commanded : 
“Bring all my sons between twelve and fourteen 
me 


to me. 

Nine princes came in. 

Four came to school the next day, each riding 
on an elephant, and with two golden umbrellas. 
Each, also, was escorted by forty soldiers. After- 
ward the whole nine came. So there were nine 
princes, nine elephants, eighteen golden umbrellas, 
and three hundred and sixty soldiers. 

Unlike Mary’s lamb, Doctor Marks says, the 
elephants stayed outside, but when the princes 
came into the schoolroom all the other boys threw 
themselves flat down with their faces to the ground 
—it was forbidden for any one to stand or sit in 
the presence of princes. 

Doctor Marks found this state of things very 
inconvenient, and put the matter to the princes. 
They talked the situation over, and made up their 
minds what to do. 

“You fellows may oo up,” one of the princes 
said. “You need not frightened.” 

“After that,” says Doctor Marks, “we had very 
little difficulty on the score of etiquette. 

“The king took the greatest interest in the edu- 
cation of his sons, and they were among the most 
diligent and affectionate pupils I ever had.” 
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JUST LIKE OTHER PEOPLE. 


- a conversation about books which the author 
of “The Long Day” had with two of her work- 
mates at a box factory, she spoke enthusiastically 
of “Little Women,” and told them how she had 
read it four times, and that she meant to read it 
again some day. 


“Little Women” was unknown to them, but 
their curiosity was roused over the unheard-of 
thing of anybody ever wanting to read a boo 
more than once, and they pressed her to repeat 
the story forthem. This she did with great accu- 
racy of statement, and with genuine pleasure to 
herself at being given an opportunity to introduce 
ones to Meg and Jo and all the rest of that 
de ee ul March family. 

nen she finished, Phoebe stopped work and 
Mrs. Smith looked up from her label- pasting, 
saying, “ hy, that’s no story at all.” 

“Why, no,” echoed Phoebe, “that’s no story— 
that’s just every-day happenings. I don’t see 
what’s the use putting things like that in books. 
I'll bet any money that lady what wrote it knew 
all them boys and girls. hey just sound like 
real, live people; and when you was telling about 
them I could see them as = as plain could be— 
couldn’t you, ate gee ad 
ie Yep,” yawned wendolyn, undisguisedly 

red. 

“But I suppose farmer folks likes them kind of 
stories,” Phoebe generously suggested. “The 


ain’t used to the same styles of anything that at 
city folks are.” 
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PROFITABLE LITIGATION. 


n the boundary-line of two farms in an Aus- 
trian village there is alarge gooseberry bush, 
from which the two farmers have for years gath- 
ered the product. “What grows on my side is 
mine, and you may have the rest,” was the agree- 
ment. 


Three years ago the neighbors had a misunder- 
standing, and this came to a climax when the 
gooseberries became + oy A lawsuit followed, 
and appease were made to higher judicial bodies. 
The final decision has just been recorded in an 
Austrian paper. 

Each party is to have the right to pick the 
berries which grow on his side of the line, just as 
it was originally, but neither may destroy the 
bush. The costs are charged half to each litigant. 
Each farmer had to pay two hundred and twenty- 
five krone. The yearly yield of the bush is worth 
about one-half krone, and the judge told the fight- 
ing farmers: 

“With good luck, it will take you only eight 
hundred years to make the bush pay. Take good 
care of it.” 
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A BEDOUIN’S IDEA OF A LOCOMOTIVE. | 


t is interesting to know that the railroad between | 

Jaffa and Jerusalem was made possible by | 
locomotives from Philadelphia. They were orig- 
inally made, writes Prof. H. W. Dunning, in 
“To-day in Palestine,” for a road in Central 
America, which unfortunately could not pay for 
them when they were ready for delivery. They 
happened to be just right for the Jaffa-Jerusalem 
line, and were at once purchased and shipped. 

I happened to be in Jerusalem, he writes, the 
day the first locomotive arrived there, August 20, 
1892. Not only the people from the city, but many 
from the villages came see the new wonder. 
Among them was a Bedouin from beyond Jordan. 
He carried back the report to the tribe: 


“It is like a big iron woman. It gives one 
screech and then runs away.” 
This ingenious description spread rapidly 


through the ancient land of Moab. 
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WAITING ON APPETITE. 


byssinian customs have a diverting simplicity, 

if we may gage them by an example fur: 

nished the Washington Star by the captain of an 
ocean liner. 


“A young petace of Abyssinia once sailed with 
me,” said the captain, “and the passengers liked 
him so much that at the end of the voyage they 
arranged a dinner in his honor in London. 

“It was a smart dinner,—orchids, costly wines 
and much plate, and a fashionable company,—but 
the prince did not appear. 

“Next morning the chairman of the committee 
hunted him up and asked indignantly why he had 
not gone to the dinner. 

“*T was not hungry,’ the prince answered, 





simply and calmly.” 


A Wonderful Tonic is 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Cooling, refreshing and invigorating. Dispels that 
tired feeling during spring and summer. (Adv. 














ASK YOUR DOCTOR 
About our treatment of Varicose Veins, Leg Swell- 
ings, Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, Rheumatic 
Joints, ete. He’ll tell you there’s nothing better 
than our made-to-measure 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


We have treated thousands 
of cases, never failing to give 
relief and often effecting 
verinanent cures. 

Send for booklet all about 












Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 





Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 














FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Refuse the “ just as good” and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 
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ICOLGATE'S 


Te ANTISEPTIC sage 
DENTAL CREAM 


‘COMES OUT A RIBBON ~ 
LIES FLAT 
ON THE BRUSH 


ELICIOUS, 


antiseptic — 

more convenient, more efh- 
cient, and less wasteful than 
powder. The Colgate quality in 


ANOTHER ORIGINAL 
COLGATE PACKAGE 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806, 
New York, U.S. A. 
Makers of the world-famed Cashmere Bouquet 
Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume. 














A Time-Saving 


Stove 


The New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove, thir- 
ty seconds after the 
touch of the match, 








will deliver at the 





stove top a strong, 


clean heat of great working power. 

More than that, you may run it for hours 
continuously; bake bread and cake; prepare a meal or 
do the weekly ironing; and for the whole time never 
be conscious of undue heat because of the stove. 


In this respect the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is unique. Its remarkable concentration of heat at the one point neces- 
sary makes summer cooking 4 daily pleasure. As its name indicates, 
this stove is perfect—safe, economical, efficient—ideal for every pur- 
Made in three sizes, fully warranted. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


“Rayo 


distressing flicker of gas or the blinding glare of 
One’s eyes never tire reading by 
If not with your dealer, write our 


pose of a cooking stove. 


electric bulbs. 


the Rayo. 


nearest agency. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 





gives 


LA J1P a light 


more agreeable than the 





Pearline 


—especially adapted 
to washing 
Ducks 
Liners 
Piques 
Lawns 

AY Eve tes 
Batistes 
Percales 
Cheviots 
Ginghams 
Organdies 
and all other 


Wash Fabrics. 





SUMMER EXERCISE 
requires frequent washing of 
many gowns —Don't wear 
them out by destructive rub- 
bing with soap and _wash- 
board. 


mervatiete 


does more than soap can do 
—WITHOUT RUBBING. 
That's why the most delicate 
wash fabrics last twice as long 
when 


Rarline Does the Washing 
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A night the lady spider spun 

Her silver tapestry upon 

A loom that reached from edge to edge 
Of rose-bush branch and window-ledge— 
A wooden wall, a curtain green, 

With the fine fabric hung between. 

All night unceasingly she toiled 

While thread on silky thread uncoiled, 
And, barred and ringed and woven through, 
The dainty wonder-pattern grew. 

Now and again a wind breathed by 
And shook the sheer strands fitfully ; 
Once in the dark a blundering moth 
Was tangled in the fragile cloth, 

But a good firefly held his light 

Till she could set the trouble right: 

A thread respun, a mended rent, 

And on the happy weaving went. 

Near dawn, a rose-cup overflowed 

And all the texture thickly sewed 

With gems of dew. Then, as the last 
Soft line was being tethered fast, 

Up rode the sun—and lo, the thing 

Of the small toiler’s fashioning 

Was shimmering silver, golden-flecked, 
Shot with rare colors, diamond-decked ; 
Delicate, perfect, filmy-fair, 

Fit for a fairy queen to wear! 


Ah me, with never warning cried, 
Sudden the noiseless blinds flew wide... 
And on the shaken rose-bush flew 

A fluttering broken thread or two! 

The lady spider scurried out 

Safe from the ruins—put to rout, 
Defeated, overthrown, in vain: 

At dark she will begin again. 

Already she has chosen the site ; 

A wondrous web she’ll weave to-night— 
A mesh of lacy gossamer 

Hung with the finest skill of her 
Lovingly, on another loom— 

The window of another room! 
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THE TENT -MAKER’S SUGGESTION. 
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n a Bible class in a subur- 
ban church there is a 
manufacturer of tents, 

who sometimes says of him- 
self that he resembles the 
Apostle Paul in his oceupa- 
tion, but in little else. 

Those who know him best 
have seen many things which 
convince them that the 
resemblance goes much further than his own 
modest estimate; and one suggestion which he 
made has borne such immediate and permanent 
fruit that the story of it is worth telling. 

Some years ago a mission in the city near by 
sent out an appeal for sick babies and their 
mothers, and the Bible class of which the tent- 
maker is a member was asked for a contribution. 

Something more than money was needed. 
Fresh air and sunshine were even more impor- 
tant. The tent-maker suggested that a camp 
of mothers and children be established in the 
edge of the town, and cared for by the towns- 
people. He offered to supply tents for the 
undertaking. 

The plan was adopted. A dozen tents were 
set up, and fitted with simple conveniences for 
home life. Water and milk were provided. 
Bakers and grocers made their contributions, 
and every day the women of the suburb visited 
the camp with good things to eat and wear, 
and with friendship and advice. 

Year by year the enterprise grew, till a 
number of churches were interested in it, and 
assumed responsibility week by week in turn. 

In time the enterprise outgrew its simple 
beginnings. The vacant lots which it had first 
occupied came into market, and the size of the 
undertaking passed the limitations of volunteer 
assistance ; but it was not permitted to die. A 
permanent organization was formed. Land was 
purchased on the bank of a river, with natural 
shade and pure water. The railroads gave free 
transportation to all mothers and children and 
workers. A great dairy furnished milk in un- 
limited quantities, free of all expense. Cottages 
as well as tents were erected. An assembly-room 
was planned. And last summer the camp cared 
for several hundred mothers and sick children. 

Still better, the idea has been copied else- 
where. In several places the very name, ‘‘Camp 
Goodwill,’’ has been adopted by these also. 
Thousands of pale little children have developed 
roses in their cheeks; thousands of anxious 
mothers have been cheered and blesséd. Hun- 
dreds of people who are able to take summer 
vacations for themselves and their families first 
send their checks to help provide summer outings 
for those who sorely need and otherwise could 
not possibly enjoy them. 

Great things grow from small beginnings. 
The suggestion of the tent-maker has resulted 
in the giving of many cups of cold water, and 
of pure, sweet milk, to thousands of the little 
ones whom Jesus loved. And in addition to 
the material good which it has accomplished, 
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the loving thought which prompted the enter- 
prise has been a new revelation of the true 
spirit of Christianity to many a family hard- 
ened by misfortune and in need of human love 
and sympathy. A 


A MAN IN THE MAKING. 


he story of Skaggles—as it is told by a writer 
. in the Associated Sunday Magazines—is very 

simple, but it goes straight to that spot in 
the heart that is always waiting to respond to the 
brave and sweet things of life. Skaggles was not 
his name. Some ene gave him that title the third 
day after he took the job. It was finally curtailed 
to “Skag.” When he first came to the office he 
fitted like a mouse’s tail in a well; but he had an 
old look—the look of a burden beyond his years. 
He was wan and pale, and his nose was red every 
time he came in from the weather. His shoes 
and stockings were ventilated beyond endurance 
to anybody except a boy. 


But Skag was a faithful worker—at first. Bright 
and early he swept the office and dusted the desks, 
—that is, used the duster,—and by eight o’clock he 
was over in his corner, his hair plastered back 
and his face washed, save for the high-water 
mark about his neck. 

But by degrees Skag’s enthusiasm over his new 
position languished. The clerks complained of 
unemptied waste-baskets and dusty desks. 
was also noticed that Skag’s clothes were daily 
growing more shabby, his hair longer, his shoes 
more run over, and it was evident that his mind 
was not on his work. 

A reprimand from the “boss” had the desired 
effect. He became more punctual, took more 
interest in his work, seemed cheery, and some- 
times whistled a little. But Skag’s 
spasmodic. It was not ong before he was as bad 
asever. His work lagged, h 
ting round mornings, and his interest—outwardly, 
at least—was of the wooden Indian variety. The 
aqoesing one final test of endurance on the part 
of the office force came when he went to sleep in 
his chair. 

“Skag, come here!’”’ 

It was the boss. Skag shuffled into the man- 
ager’s private office, and sat on the edge ofa chair, 
nervous and fidgety. The boss did not speak for 
a minute—his way of impressing a culprit. 

“Skag, this thing has gone far enough! 
are not paying attention to your work. Look 
the dust on my desk—it’s frightful. This is Mon- 
day. I'll give you justone week. Saturday winds 
= unless you come out of that trance. That’s 
all. 

Skag sniffed and shuffled back to his chair. 
where he tugged at the seam on his trousers and 
gazed vacantly out of the window. 

The next morning the office fairly glistened, and 
all through the week his work improved. ne 
stenographer even discarded her work sleeves, 
her desk was so clean. 

But no one noticed that Skag’s face was growing 
thinner and his eyelids more drooping. 

Saturday night, after five o’clock, Skag stayed 
and cleaned up the office. He would be that much 
when Monday came. 

Monday morning the office was as clean_as a 
Dutch kitchen, but there was no Skag. Noon 
— and still no Skag, at which the boss waxed 
wrathy. 

“Jones, go up to the kid’s house and see what 
the trouble is. Tell him if he can’t get here by 
two o’clock, he needn’t come at all.” 

When Jones returned, he went into the man- 
ager’s private office and closed the door. Later 
he came out with a long sheet of paper in his 
hand. The boss had headed the list with twenty- 
five dollars. 

“What brought it on?” asked the stenographer. 

“Exposure, and not enough to keep body and 
soul together. The kid’s been sitting u nights 
with her fora month. Funeral’s Wednesday.” — 

Skag is still working. He wears a new suit, 
and the high-water mark round his neck has dis- 
appeared. And they do not call him Skaggles 
now. They call him by his right name. 


* ¢ 


A POLITE BOY. 
A small boy, whose chief fault was that he 


You 
a 


would interrupt his elders, had been re- 

peatedly corrected by being told daily that 
he should say, “At your convenience, mama, I 
have something to tell you.” His sister, Lisi 
Cipriani, relates, in “A Tuscan Childhood,” the 
results which ensued from the care with which he 
foliowed instructions in one instance. 


One day toward the end of the season my mother 
had taken Ritchie and me to the baths at Leghorn. 
The baths are built on piers and rotundas into the 

. We have no tide at Leghorn, and these piers 
are connected by bridges. Before the autumn 
storms begin the boards are taken away, so that 
only long wooden beams and the railings 
remain. - 

There was absolutely no danger in Ley | 
across these bridges on the beams, as we coul 
have all necessary support from the railings, and 
it was great fun. 

I had crossed one of these bridges quite a dis- 
tance from where my mother and some friends 
were sitting. When I started to return I forgot 
that the boards had been taken away, and walked 
splash into the sea. 

Ritchie, who was standing by me, instead of 
taking the slightest concern as to what would 
happen to me, rapidly crossed the bridge and ran 
tomy mother. Taking off his cap, the little fellow 
sti politely beside her for some time, waiting 
till she had finished a rather long story she was 
just telling. Then he said: 

“Mama, at your convenience, I have something 
to tell you.” 

“What is it?” said my mother, approvingly, for 
she SP reciated that her efforts were being re- 
warded. 

“Mama, at your convenience, Lisi has fallen 
into the water.” 

“What!” exclaimed my mother, jumping up. 
“Has any one pulled her out?” 

“I don’t know,” said Ritchie, very politely, 
“put I did not interrupt your story, and she can 
swim.” 
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THE JOYS OF PARENTHOOD. 


sk the average American to name the kings of 

A England, and fairly presentable answers 

will result; but ask him the question put 

by a youngster of five to his tired father, and the 
result is more doubtful. 


“Well, how’s everything been to-day?” asked 
Mr. Winton, as his, wife greeted him when he 
came home. 

“All right, I guess,” she replied, “only Tom 
has_ been asking some of his funny questions 
again. I couldn’t answer them, and so I told him 


to wait for you.” 
Mr. Winton made a rueful face. “Thanks. 
What is it I am expected to know?” 

“Why, he wants to be told the last name of the 
oresent King of England, Edward VII. I said 
’d ask you as soon as you came in. He’s gone to 

bed early, but I’m sure he won’t go to sleep till 
he gets a reply 

“Tell him,’ 





began Mr. Winton, severely, “that 


It | 


work was | 


e was slow about get- | 


the king’s last name is—er—h’m—er—Hanover— 
no, not that. Why, tell him that the king’s last 
name is never used, because, ae see, what really 
distinguishes him from other kings is his number. 
His last name is merely the name of the family he 
belongs to.” 

Mrs. Winton hurried off. Mr. Winton settled 
into a chair with the consciousness of having 
topped off a day’s work in a satisfactory fashion. 
But his ~~ of mind and body was presently 
interrupted by the return of his wife. 

“John,” she began, “Tom says that the famil 
name is what he wants to know. What di 
you say it was? He’s waiting.” 


THE HOMESTEADER 
= =< Con  — 


ee ee 


By Isabel Ecclestone Mackay 


ind-swept and fire-swept and swept with 
bitter rain— % 
This was the world I came to when I came across 
the sea— 
Sun-drenched and panting, a pregnant, waiting 








plain 
Calling out to humankind, calling out to me! 





Leafy lanes and gentle skies and little fields all 
green— 

This was the world I came from when I fared 
| across the sea— 

| The mansion and the village and the farmhouse 
| in between, 

Never any room for more, never room for me! 


I’ve fought the wind and braved it. I cringe to it 
no more! 
I’ve fought the creeping fire back and cheered 
to see it die. 
I’ve shut the bitter rain outside and safe within 


| 
| my door 

| Laughed to think I feared a thing not as strong 
} as I! 


| I mind the long white road that ran between the 
| hedgerows neat, 

| In that little, strange old world I left behind 
me long ago 


t | I mind the air so full of bells at evening, far and 


sweet— 
All and all for some one else—I had leave to go! 


And this is what I came to when I came across 
the sea, 
Miles and miles of unused sky and miles of un- 
turned loam, 
And miles of room for some one else and miles of 
room for me— 
The cry of exile changing to the sweeter cry of 
“Home!” 
® © 


A MISDIRECTED APPEAL. 

ith a dubious sniff at her waist, just 
W cleaned with gasoline, Mrs. Lloyd slipped 
turer at the woman’s club. The assembly-hall 
was packed when she arrived,—only standing-room 
left,—but one might perhaps catch a sentence now 
and then, enough to help one to appear intelligent 
at the reception to be given the celebrity after the 
lecture was done; so Mrs. Lloyd edged her way 
into the crowd, and paused under the wing of a 
majestic-looking woman in an elaborate mauve 
gown. 


As the lecture had not begun, Mrs. Lloyd had 
leisure to notice and feel a quick, suspicious glance 
from the majestic stranger, and immediately 
after that she realized, to her horror, that stealthy 
fumes of gasoline were rising about her. The 
closeness and heat of the place must have brought 
it out again. With her dainty nose elevated, she 
anxiously inhaled the odor, trying to decide just 
how bad it was, and at the same time she fancied 
that the majestic person drew away slightly, os- 
tentatiously dilating her own nostrils. 

“Perhaps I imagine it, after all,” thought Mrs. 
Lloyd. And we. KY impulse, she whispered to 
her haughty neighbor, “I g pardon, but do you 
notice the odor of gasoline?’ 

A surprised glare was the only answer, and Mrs. 
Lloyd felt constrained to add: 

a ly excuse for mentioning it is that we hap- 
pened to be so near together. I have a friend 
who says gasoline ‘smells of or and while I 
don’t go so far as that, still it’s not a desirable 

rfume. And of course to feel oneself a nuisance 
n a place like this —” 

Just here, to Mrs. Lloyd’s chagrin, the majestic 
woman gave one last resentful sniff and forcibly 
wedged her way through the crowd to a spot 
some ten feet distant. 

It was unsympathetic, to say the least, and 
entle little Mrs. Lloyd was so ruftied by the inci- 
ent that she found herself unable to listen to the 

lecture, and decided to leave the hall. The door 
had just swung together behind her when it 
opened again. 

“QO Jeannette!” called the voice of a friend. 
‘Had to come out to breathe, didn’t you? So did 
I. A woman simply reeking with gasoline came 
and pressed against me, and —” 

“What woman? Was she tall? Did she have 
on a mauve gown?” 

“Yes, with a 3 white gloves that she must have 
cleaned just before she left home. Did you get 
some, too?” 

“Ella,” was the answer, “come closer to me. 
Does this waist smell of gasoline, or not?” 
an a bit. Why? hat made you think it 


“Horrors!” ejaculated Mrs. Lloyd, with seeming 
irrelevance. “What do you suppose that woman 
thinks of me?” 
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““SPRITE,’”’? THE FOX. 


he simple history of “Sprite,” as the New 
T York Sun prints it, makes very good read- 

ing. Sprite was a little red fox, the best- 
loved pet of all the semiwild and wild animals 
that have ever attended the boarding- school in 
Meriden, New Hampshire, of which the naturalist, 
Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, is the human head. 
The fox came to the school before he got his eyes 
open, and learned to regard a druggist’s medicine- 
dropper as the earliest fount of supply. 


He was a great hunter in the neighboring hen- 
yards, and for this reason had to nned at an 
early age. After he had been shut inside a wire 
pen, the hens whom he had annoyed would walk 
up and down in front of the pen and insult him. 
Sprite at first would dash frantically against the 
wire fencing, but when he found that that was 
useless he stopped it. So the hens got bolder, and 
one day one of them stuck her head through the 
wires to cluck at him. The head never came out. 

Sprite loved to be allowed to sleep on the beds 
in the house, and when he woke up from his na 
he loved also to take the bedclothes down wit 
him into the yard to play with. It early became 





into it and went to hear the famous lec- | P® 














apparent that he must be liberated. When he 
was shut up he was miserable, and when he was 
not the aeeeete were. 

Several times Mr. Baynes took him out into the 
woods and tried to lose him. Each time it required 
a fresh bracing of the determination to do it, and 
each liberation was followed by a fresh mental 
oo on the part of the master. But invari- 
ably before he got home Sprite would be found 
trotting at his heels like a dog. 

Finally the situation grew acute, and the natu- 
ralist got a team and took the little red fox to a 
distant mountainside and let him loose. Sprite 
thought it was merely one of their customary 
strolls, but as he stood on a cliff gazing across 
country he heard a wild fox yelp in the distance. 

Like a streak of rusty pain ame through the 
ong he disappeared, and Mr. Baynes got into 

he wagon and drove home, trying to convince 
himself that he was glad to be rid of the creature. 

Forty-eight hours later, as he sat in his study at 
night, the sound of little pattering footsteps came 
along the >. He opened the door, and the 
little red fox leaped upon him, wild with joy. 
Sprite had some supper, then ran up-stairs to his 
master’s bed and went to sleep. Before daylight 
he rose and disappeared. 

This went on for sometime. At times for many 
succeeding nights, again with two or three days’ 
intermission, Sprite would turn up for an affec- 
tionate salutation, a supper and a nap on the bed. 

One — he came in with his nose full of porcu- 
ag quills, which his master had to extract one 

y one. Another time he arrived with his head 
swollen to double its usual size. Finally he went 
away and never came back; but he is still re- 
membered fondly in the home of his babyhood. 
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A HERO OF THE HIGH SEAS. 


he adventures of no dashing rover of fiction 
make more exciting reading than the true 
history of Capt. John Manly. The valuable 
aid of the privateers during the Revolutionary 
period has always been recognized and acknow!- 
edged by the navy, and it is in appreciation of the 
fact that ‘‘Torpedo-Boat Number 22” bears the 
name of the gallant captain. Mr. EdgarS. Maclay, 
in his “History of American Privateers,” gives an 
account of Manly’s services to his country. 


Captain Manly took charge of the Cumberland 
in 1779. Soon after he took command he was cap- 
tured by a British frigate and carried to Barbados, 
where he was cruelly treated. His escape froin 

rison was most audacious. He bribed the jailer, 

ed from his confines, seized an English govern- 
ment tender, placed the erew in irons, and made 
his way to the United States. 

He was immediately placed in charge of the fine 
ship Jason of twenty guns. He had hardly left 

rt when a squall carried away his masts and left 

im helpless. The fact of this disaster, coupled 
with his misfortune on the Cumberland, made the 
crew suspicious, and they mutinied. 

A disabled ship and a rebellious crew are diffi- 
culties enough to dishearten any commander; but 
Manly was not to be downed by untoward cir- 
cumstances. With the vigorous help of a cutlass 
he reduced the mutiny, and brought his ship to 
port for repairs. More than that, he took two 
prizes, the Hazard and the Adventurer. These he 
carried to Boston. There he heard that a British 
fleet of merchantmen, homeward bound, were sup- 
sed to be skirting the New England coast. 
Manly could not lie quiet under such news, and 
off he started in pursuit. One thick day the fog 
suddenly lifted and revealed to the Jason a fleet 
of yy! large —_ in alarming proximity. This 
was a bit too much, even for the bold captain, and 
by the aid of the fog, which fortunately shut down 
again, he — " ; 

Not long after this the Jason came up with the 
British vessel Surprise. 

“Heave to, or we will fire into you!” shouted 
the English captain. 

“Fire away! We have as many guns as you!” 
coolly replied Manly. He fought bravely, but 
again his crew mutinied and the Jason was cap- 
or Manly was carried before the lord ad- 
mniral. 

“Are you not the same Manly who commanded 
the . eal questioned the admiral. 

“ es. 


pa ere you not taken by the Thunderer?” 
it) es.’ 

“Did oy not escape by bribing the jailer and 
taking the king’s tender?” roared the admiral. 

Manly did not wish to incriminate the jailer, so 
he held his prace. e was sent to England to be 
kept in Mill Prison until the end of the war, but 
in 1782 he was exchanged. He was at once put in 
command of the Hague, and in thirteen days had 
captured a valuable prize ship. How much more 
he would have harried British shipping is not 
known, for he was run into Martinique, and block- 
aded there until peace was declared. 
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ON A NEW FOOTING. 


r. Absalom Foote, an eccentric old gentle- 
man who had grown tired of life in the 
city, decided to move to some smaller 

town, free from the roar of traffic, the bustle and 
confusion of the thronging multitude, where he 
could end his days tranquilly, as became a man of 
his age. In casting about for a location, his eye 
chanced to light upon the advertisement, in «@ 
village paper, of one Thomas R. Foote, who wanted 
to dispose of his boot and shoe store, at a bargain, 
having made up his mind to remove to the city. 
“That’s the very thing,” he said. “Selling shoes 
is a nice easy occupation. It will give me just 
enough to do to keep me from stagnating, and it 
won’t wear me out with overwork. I’llinvestigate 
it. It’s queer, though, that his name is Foote, 1) 
name is Foote, he wants to come to the city, and | 
want to go to the country.” ; a 
A visit to the little town decided him. He like:! 
its appearance and location. He was pleased, 
moreover, with “Foote’s Shoe Store,” and boug!it 
it, tye and all, at a bargain. é 
“Well,” said the other Mr. Foote, “you won't 
have to change the sign.” aN 
“No,” he answered, slowly; “I'll just add a litt) 


The next day he added this, just below the sign: 
THIS PLACE HAs CHANGED FEET. 


* 


AN EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 


New York necktie manufacturer, says 
A writer in the Chicago News, was examini 
the expense account of one of his salesm« 
whose orders were not in proportion to his « 
penses. After going over it carefully, he sent t 
young man this letter: 


We have received your letter with expen-* 
account. What we want is orders. We oursely:s 
have families to make expenses for us. . 

We find in your expense account fifty cents 10" 
billiards. Please do not buy any more billiar 
Also we see three dollars for horse and bug: 
Where is the horse, and what did you do with |) 
buggy? The rest of your expense, seemingly, * 
chiefly bed and board. Why is it you do not tra 
at night? 


























IN THE TREE. 
By Mary Callan. 


UP in a nest in the old apple-tree 

Three little round things lie, 

Pretty and speckled and blue as can be, 
Up in the branches high. 

Rock them, breezes, sing to them, wind, 
They will be gone by and by. 


Up in the nest on the old apple bough 
Six little bright eyes peep. 

Out of the pretty blue eggs somehow 
Birdies have managed to creep. 

Rock them, breezes, sing to them, wind, 
Maybe you'll get them to sleep. 


Dear little feathers in wings have-grown, 
Wings the wee birds must try. 

Mother keeps watch in the nest alone 
Up in the branches high. 

Waft them, breezes, wait for them, wind, 
Birdies are learning to fly. 
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THE LONG MEADOW PICNIC. 
By M.V.L. 


hen Marjorie and Helen first came to grandpa’s they 
W were a little lonely. The house was so far from the 

village and they were so unused to the country that 
the little grove back of the house seemed very dark and solemn 
after sunset. ‘‘I could forget about the shadows,’’ Helen said, 
‘if it weren’t for the screechy tree-toads !”’ 

But grandpa explained about the habits of these little animals, 
and they seemed more friendly, and it was not long before their 
song seemed as natural as the babble of the brook. 

They used to go to the post-office every day to get the mail, 
and after a while they began to say ‘‘Hello!’’ to the children 
they met on the way; and when the sewing-circle met at 
grandma’s, some of the number brought their children. 

One day they received an invitation written on birch bark. 
It said: ‘‘Marjorie and Helen are invited to a barefoot picnic 
in long meadow Saturday morning.’’ 

They could not imagine what kind of a picnic this could be, 
and could hardly wait for the day. 

When they were ready to start that morning, grandpa gave 
them some wonderful toy boats, newly rigged and painted. 
They were so pleased with these they wondered if they ought 
to take them to the picnic when the others could not have them ; 
but when they joined the children at the -cross-roads, they 
found that grandpa had provided one for each child, and the 
barefoot part was to be wading in the brook. 

Marjorie and Helen had been to many parties and learned to 
play all the jolly house games, but they never had so good a 
time as they did that day, sailing boats in the long brook. 

The company was divided into ‘‘sides,’’ and the navigation 
of the brook was established. At first the girls felt a little shy 
to be playing in this fashion with the others, but they soon 
forgot this in a busy attempt to get a cargo of wheat safely 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Each one had brought a small basket of luncheon, which 
they ate under a big elm-tree, while the boats were supposed 
to be unloading in their various ports. 

At four o’clock grandpa came driving up the field with a load 
of hay, and they all piled into the rick, and tramping and 
singing, rode back to the barn. 

“‘l wonder what made us lonesome at first?’’ said Marjorie, 
when the day was over. ‘‘There is so much more to do here 


than at home.’’ 
ow —_— 
WHAT THE BIRDS SAID. 


By Sydney Dayre. 
” | think those cherries are ripe. They’re as red as they can 
be.’” 

Harry stood by his window and looked out at the cherry- 
tree just before he went to bed. Grandma had told him they 
inust not be touched for some days yet. 

“‘T can see them shining red in the moonlight. If I get up 
early in the morning no one will know if I take some.’’ 
haope left the curtain up, so that the sun would awaken 
tim early. 

It did. As we all know, the sun is a very early riser. 

llarry lay for a few minutes half-asleep. Just outside the 
open window the birds were singing. They brought to Harry’s 
tind a funny story grandma had told him the night before, in 
W h some little boys had fancied they heard words in the bird 
twitter, 

“*T wonder if you really can?”? said Harry. ‘There, now! 
ilear that one so near the window.’’ 

‘‘Cherry-tree, cherry-tree !’’ chirped the bird. 

Harry opened his eyes wide. 

“It certainly did say it?’ It came again: 

“‘Cherry-tree, cherry-tree, cherry-tree !”’ 

He listened as a soft cooing came from a tree farther off. 

“I do believe it says, ‘Don’t—touch! -Don’t—touch ! ”’ 

By this time all the birds were joining in the chorus, and if 
you could have heard it! Warble, coo, twitter, trill, chirp. 

““Cherry-tree, cherry-tree, cherry-tree-tree-tree treetreetree ! 
Wait a little-little-little-little-little | Don’t— touch, don’t — 
oe Listen-to-me-me-me-meme! Wait a little, wait a 

el? 

‘“That’s just what I’m going to do,” said Harry. ‘‘I’d be 
ashamed to have these birds know I’d do a mean thing.’’ 

rT hree days later grandma gave him a handful of cherries. 
And in three days more she told him he might eat all he 
wanted of the shining red fruit. How he thanked the birds! 
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KINSHIP. 
By Kate Whiting Patch. 


ear little flower with the golden head, 
Growing so tall in my garden bed, 
Sweeter than any other; 
The same sun shines on you and me, 
The same stars burn for us both to see, 
And I’m sure, as sure as | can be, 
That I am your little brother. 
O little bird, just learning to fly, 
I've seen you flutter your wings and try 
To follow your pretty mother; 
I love to watch you there in the tree, 
And 1 Know you never afraid would be, 
For my heart has whispered it all to me 
That I am your little brother. 
The Heavenly Father bends o'er your nest, 
And He bids the weary blossoms rest 
Nor whisper to one another ; 
And He leans close over my crib to hear 
The prayer that I whisper for His ear— 
We are all His little children dear, 
So of course I'm your little brother. 
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BENNY’S PEACHES. 
By Mattie Baker. 


66 ere is a little peach-tree that they threw in when I 

H bought the others,’’ said Mr. Wilson. ‘‘Would you 

like to have it, Benny ?’’ 

‘Oh, if you please!’’ cried Benny, eagerly. 

**You can set it at the corner where the orange-tree died,’’ 
said his father. 

Benny planted his tree with great care. He dug the hole, 
partly filled it with rich, mellow earth, leaving a little mound 
in the center. Then he set in the tree, spreading the roots 
carefully over the mound, filling up the hole with rich earth. 

He went to visit it often, and when a week had gone by, he 
saw that the swelling buds, instead of being green, were of a 
pinkish hue. And the next time he found some little pink 
blossoms, and was nearly wild with delight. 

*‘O papa,’’ he cried, ‘‘my little tree is going to bear this 
year Pr , 

**It’s a brave little tree,’’ said papa, ‘‘but it must not bear 
so young. You’d better pick all the blossoms off.’’ 

Benny was disappointed, but followed his father’s advice. 
Soon the leaf-buds opened, and the tree began to grow. 

When the second spring came the blossoms appeared again. 
And after the blossoms dropped there were little fuzzy balls, 
and papa said, ‘‘It will do no harm to leave a few.’’ 

The peaches ripened in June, and were great red-cheeked 
beauties, and there was one for each of the family. 

During the second season the peach-tree made a great growth, 
and the third spring the branches were thick. Then it blossomed 
once more, and set full of little green peaches; and Benny said, 
**T shall leave every one on the tree.’’ 

His father came to look. ‘‘If you leave every one on,’’ he 
said, ‘‘your peaches will be small and worth but little. I 
should pick half of them off.’’ 

The peaches began to swell. They grew to a wonderful size, 
and as they ripened, the sun gave them a rich color. When the 
buyer came to look at them, he said they were so fine he would 
give an extra price. When Benny’s peaches were gathered there 
were nearly a hundred pounds. It seemed too good to be real. 

**I think that half of the money is for peaches and the other 
half for my patience,’’ he said. 


, 


I. 


PUZZLES. 


1. WORD SYNCOPATIONS, 

Remove one word from another and leave a complete word. The 
initial letters of the removed words, read down, spell the name of 
a President of the United States. 

Remove an insect from lacking and leave part of a bird; a dis- 
turbance from small birds and leave parts of a ship; a numeral 
from a kind of wooden shoes and leave light blows; a pronoun 
from grinders and leave a lump; employ from ee and leave 
to stuff; to free from from laughed at in scorn and leave an act. 

2. POEMS AND PORTS. 

Evening Ale—Follenglow ; Sown on Bud—Withrite ; The Herald 
Act—Lellow ; Nod, Quiet Ox—Van-Certes ; Isparade Lots—Limnot; 
The Lilbe—Chrisell; Daly of the Kale—Cotts; The Medar—Norby; 
My One Din—Skeat; Thing Got Shut—Gouny; The Anver—Eop; 
The Kats—Wecrop; Mat o’Harnest—Nurbs; The Top of Bails— 
Glerdico; The Kralsky—Helesly ; The Cousin Rex—Throwsword. 


3. RIDDLE. 

I have many in my family. I may trace my beginnings to the far 
Hindustan or to the north of Ireland. I have certain characteris- 
tics that are easily recognized, and yet my abiding-place may seem 
to be nowhere and my family scattered for generations. I am 
eagerly watched while the winner receives honors. 

4. THE CARPENTER AND HIS CHEST OF TOOLS. 

Supply the missing words from the tool-chest. 

As a — he does his work by the ——_ and s it by the —. 
He divides it with the ——, and makes the parts uniform with the 
—. If honest he will never —— or —— his customers. He is 
quite a —~- man, yet a little —— proud of his He makes 
mortises with his » — and —.. He has one — he would 
discard if he it. He drives nails with his - and —. 
When his work is done he —— the results and places iton —. 

















5. NINETEEN NATIONS. 

The moon’s revolution; saturates; treats with contempt; recip- 
rocal succession ; loud laughter; reaches the top; foretells; a gift; 
deviates from the upright; is superior; distinguishes; quality of 
mind; lights up; exercises power; decides; induces false oaths; 
foreordained ; covered with scales; the end. 


6. GEOGRAPHICAL CHANGES, 

Change a city in Arabia beloved by the Mohammedans into a 
young woman; acity in France into couples; an island in the 
Greek Archipelago into uplifted; a famous river in Italy into one 
who bites, and again into a nation of savages; a river in Africa into 
royal power. 


7. BEHEADINGS. 
Complete, I am one who is lost; behead me, I aimlessly wander ; 
behead me again, I am the bearer of burdens; again, I ae 
May. 


light and warmth; again, I give consent; again, | am the last of 























CURRENT EVENTS 











jee of Congress. — The first 
session of the 60th Congress closed at a 
little before midnight of May 30th. There was 
a more obstinate ‘‘filibuster’’ in the Senate 
against the acceptance of the conference report 
on the currency bill than had been witnessed 
in that body for 15 years. It consumed a little 
more than 27 hours, and was led by Senator 
La Follette, who held the floor for 18% hours, 
and made the longest continuous speech ever 
made in the Senate. The conference report 
was finally accepted, and the bill passed by a 
vote of 43 to 22. A currency commission of 18 
members, 9 from each House, was appointed, 
and organized by the election of Senator Aldrich 
as chairman and Representative Vreeland as 
vice-chairman. ® 


— of the Session.—The most 
important measures enacted during the ses- 
sion, besides the compromise emergency currency 
bill, were an employers’ liability law, a law 
restricting child labor in the District of Colum- 
bia and the territories, a bill providing for an 
investigation of the tariff by experts, and a 
clause in the naval appropriation bill providing 
for the construction of two battle-ships. Many 
of the measures urged upon Congress by the 
President failed. The appropriations for the 
session amounted altogether to $1,008, 804, 894. 


* 


lection in Oregon.—At the state election 

in Oregon, June ist, the Republicans 
elected their state ticket and a large majority 
of the legislature, and reélected both Represent- 
atives in Congress. Under the direct primary 
law, the voters expressed their choice for Gov. 
George E. Chamberlain, a Democrat, for United 
States Senator. Most of the candidates for the 
legislature were pledged to carry out the ex- 
pressed will of the voters in the election of a 
Senator. This understanding, if it is adhered 
to, will result in a Republican legislature elect- 
ing.a Democratic Senator. Among the propo- 
sitions submitted to the people under the 
initiative referendum, the most important— 
woman suffrage, the single tax, and a ‘‘recall’’ 
amendment, permitting the people to retire a 
public official with whom they might be dis- 
pleased—were defeated. Under the county local 
option system, most of the counties were carried 
against the saloons. * 


heaper Postage to Great Britain.— 

An agreement has been reached with the 
British government for a letter postage rate of 
two cents an ounce, instead of five cents as at 
present, between the United States and Great 
Britain and Ireland, to take effect October ist 
next. Announcement of this change was made 
simultaneously in both countries, and was re- 
ceived with cheers in the House of Commons. 


& 


Peace Court.— The Central American 

Court of Justice, provision for which was 
made in one of the treaties framed by the Cen- 
tral American Peace Conference at Washington 
last fall, was inaugurated at Cartago, Costa 
Rica, May 25th. The creation of this court 
marks the most advanced step yet taken toward 
the peaceful adjustment of international differ- 
ences. The court is to be permanent, and each 
of the republics is represented in it by a judge, 
who will receive a salary of $8,000 a year. 
The court will decide not only controversies 
between states, but cases brought by individuals 
against states. The five governments represented 
have by treaty bound themselves to submit to 
this court all differences which may arise be- 
tween them, and to obey and enforce its orders. 
If these obligations are observed, they will make 
war impossible among the Central American 
republics. e 


ecent Deaths.—Brig.-Gen. Evans Miles 
(retired), U.S. A., who served with dis- 
tinction in the Civil War, in Indian wars and 
in the war with Spain, died May 24th, aged 70. 
Lieut. -Gen. Stephen Dill Lee, general com- 
manding the Confederate Veterans, died May 
28th, at Vicksburg, in his 75th year. It was 
General Lee who directed the firing of the first 
shot of the Civil War. He was one of the two 
officers who were sent by General Beauregard to 
demand the surrender of Fort Sumter, and when 
it was refused, he ordered the nearest battery to 
fire upon the fort. ——~James Kimbrough Jones, 
a member of the House of Representatives from 
Arkansas 1881-85, United States Senator from 
that state 1885-1903, and chairman of the 
Democratic national committee from 1896 to 
1904, died June ist, in his 69th year. Gen. 
Sir Redvers Henry Buller, who began his 
military career in India 50 years ago, and gained 
distinction in many campaigns in China and 
Egypt and South Africa, although he was less 
fortunate in the second Boer War, died June 
2d, aged 68. Sir Robert Gillespie Reid, the 
great railway builder and contractor, who was 
the chief agent in the railway development of 
Newfoundland, and one of the largest landed 
proprietors in the world, died June 3d, aged 68 
years. 
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i We Pay the Freight. 


[ URING the past sixteen years the freight 
charges on our New Companion Sewing 
Machines have cost us tens of thousands of 
dollars. In a few instances these charges 
have actually exceeded our profit. However, 
by assuming the liability for freight charges, 
we thereby relieve the purchaser of all further 
anxiety. 


BUILT ON HONOR. 


The New Companion is built on honor, 
has successfully met the test of a quarter of a 
century, is equipped with up-to-date improve- 

ments and accessories, and furnished at 


home. The following testimonials 
may interest a prospective purchaser. 


Style 244 Open. 


Seven Styles. 


ALIKE IN QUALITY, BUT DIFFERING IN PRICE. 


a price within reach of the humblest 











Style 214 Closed. 











Testimonials. 


During the years I have used my New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine (it was sold me October 
8, 1903), I have never known a moment when 
I would have exchanged it for any other machine, 
no matter what the price. It has always done 
satisfactory work, whether plain or fine sewing. 
My neighbors, some of whom possess $100.00 
machines, have been to me time and again with 
work to stitch on my New Companion because 
it does such dainty sewing. I am very willing 
you should quote me when and where you will. 
No one who buys a machine from you can be 
dissatisfied, for it wil! do all and more than 
you claim for it.—Mrs. Horace M. Hovey, 
Wakefield, R. I. 


Twelve years ago I received the New Com- 
panion as a special premium for new subscrip- 
tions. I don’t believe any one ever received a 
better premium. I have done all the sewing for 
a family of seven, and have never had to pay 
anything for repairs. Have never even broken 
a needle. I used the needle that came in it for 
ten years, and only changed it then because it 
became dull. If for any reason I should have 
to get a new machine, I surely would want the 
New Companion. I have recommended it many 
times, and it will be a great pleasure to continue 
to do so.—Mrs. F. M. RoseMan, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 


After making a thorough test of my New 
Companion, Style No. 2%, I find that the 
machine fully meets all our expectations. It 
runs easily, sews well, and is substantially built. 
I have tried all the attachments, and find them 
able to do the work for which they are intended. 
We are entirely satisfied, and recommend the 
New Companion to any one wanting an AI 
machine at a reasonable cost.—E. H. HAussER, 
Scranton, Pa. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine arrived 
in double quick time and excellent order. I 
have given it a thorough trial, and am delighted 
with it. It is better in every respect than I 
anticipated. A friend of mine — an old gentle- 
man who made his fortune on sewing machines — 
says it is better than he sold for $125.00 cash forty 
years ago. It is certainly an ideal machine.— 
Mrs. H. P. Downinc, W. Lynn, Mass. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine arrived 
promptly and in perfect condition, and is per- 
fectly satisfactory in every respect. With it my 
sewing has become more of a pleasure than 
a task. I never used such an easy-running 
machine before. I shall surely recommend it to 
any one I see who needs a new sewing machine. 
— Mrs. Lottie A. SCHOOLER, Reliance, S. D. 


During the past thirteen years I have used 
my New Companion Sewing Machine on all 
kinds of work, ranging from the finest material 
to Brussels carpet, and it has always done good 
work.—Mrs. M. M. Squire, Westfield, N. Y. 





Style 1. Box Top, Five Drawers . - $17.75 
Style 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers - 20.75 
Style 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers. . . 21.75 
Style 3. Cabinet Hand Lift. . . . . . . 23.75 
Style 4. Companion Special . . . .. . 19.25 
Style 5a. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . 20.75 
Style 7a, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers. . . 21.75 
Style 10a. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift. . . 24.75 
Style 11a. Chiffonier Cabinet. . . . . . . 26.75 
Style 12a. Writing Desk Cabinet. . . . . . 29.75 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight 
paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra 
we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight 
office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any 
freight office west of these four states. 


HOW TO GET a modern, high-grade and warranted Sewing 
Machine at a low price is fully explained in 
our Booklet of 36 pages. A postal will bring this information to 


your door. Let us mail you full details of an Offer which must 
appeal to every prospective purchaser. 














Remember: 


1. We Pay all Freight Charges East of Colorado. 
2. We Guarantee Safe Arrival. 
3. We Allow Every Purchaser Ninety Days’ Trial. 
4. We Warrant Each Machine for Ten Years. 


If you are in immediate need of a Sewing Machine, or expect 
to purchase one in the Fall, send for a Booklet of the New Com- 








Ball Bearing Hub. 








panion and Samples of Stitching done on the Machine. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sap 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 













of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
oy —_ ** FR 7 Squab 
a Ze 
pipe 1908 Book, 
squabs in 
4 weeks. HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQuABS. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
Agents $103.50 per month 
selling these wonderful Scissors. V.C. 
Giebner, wor O., sold eo 
i hours, made $13; you can do it, 
vchow how. FREE OUTFIT. | CUtS TO TH END 

OMAS MFG. CO., 821 N Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


BRADFORD 
Comfort Shoes 


are the best-fitting and best- 
wearing shoes made. Thou- 
sands sold to Companion 
readers by mail. 
Send for Catalogue. 
CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 
Bradford, Mass. 
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A ts Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
odel. Write for Special O, > 
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Al he a ae is 
mMaRES an Sy 
EM 00d AS MEW.... 0000+ $3 to $8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
On PPPOVAE without 
depot, pay the freight and allow 
YS’ FREE TRIA 
Tires, coaster-brakes, 
pairs and sundries, half usual prices. 
buy till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 
MEAD évéLe co., pt. T51, Chicago 


THE BOY 
WHO LEADS 


in any sport knows 
that “3 in One” is 
the best oil for 
bicycles. Makes 
bearings runeasily, 
smoothly, and pre- 
vents wear — will 
not gum, dry out or 
collect dust. 

Cleans, polishes,; ¢ 
and prevents rust on all the metal surface. 

Try on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 
barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 
fishing reels, etc. A little “‘3in One” on 
baseball gloves makes them soft, pliable 
and lasting. 


FREE 


L. 
. Fe. 
oO not 








Write to-day for large free 
sample bottle. THREE IN ONE 
OIL COMPANY, 43 Broadway, New York. 
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Soft White Hands and 
Luxuriant Hair Is 


Cuticura Soap 


Assisted by Cuticura, purest 
and sweetest of Emollients. 
For preserving, purifying 
and beautifying the skin, 
scalp, hair and hands, for 
clearing the complexion, for 
itching, scaly scalps with 
dry, thin and falling hair, for 
minor rashes, itchings and 
irritations, for sanative, anti- 
Septic cleansing and for all 
the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
are invaluable. Guaranteed 
absolutely pure and may be 
used from the hour of birth. 
charts house 8g" Paik Guede le Pata Augers” 
Co.; Japan, 


. A Lennon, Lid., Cape Tow : : 
Potten ry ty pe n, ete.; U.S.A., 
> rp., Sole P , Boston. 

wa Post Bree, Latest Cuticura Book on the Skin. 








1 ap ‘*Microbe-Carrier.’’-—An important 
phenomenon of recent recognition in bacte- 
riology, says Dr. Simon Flexner, is that of the 


vidual who harbors disease-germs while appar- 
ently suffering no ill effect himself. The 
existence of such cases has been known for 
some time with regard to the bacteria of diph- 
theria, but more recently the phenomenon has 
been shown to exist for the germs of typhoid, 
dysentery, plague, cholera, and many other 
infectious Protozoa. Bacteriologists are also 
learning, says Doctor Flexner, that while the 
forces of immunity may be in active operation 
as far as tests with blood made outside the body 
indicate, the very bacteria from and against 
which such forces have developed may be still 
surviving in the body. 


® 


woe Riches of the Philippines.—The 
Philippine Journal of Science recently 
published a list of 68 kinds of trees growing in 
the Philippine Islands, producing wood of com- 
mercial importance, belonging, for the most 
part, to families and genera but little known to 
the botanists of the temperate zone. The list 
includes only dicotyledonous woods, and not 
the palms, bamboos and screw-pines which also 
abound in the islands. An interesting fact is 
that growth rings seem to be characteristic of 
only a part of the Philippine trees. Many show 
rings of seasoned growth when young, but not 
afterward. ® 


inking the Rivers.—The British govern- 
ment in India is considering a project to 
link together the rivers Indus, Jhelam, Chenab, 
Beas, Ravi and Sutlej, in order to equalize the 
flow of water for irrigation purposes. Thus 
when there is a flood in one of the rivers a part 
of the water can be diverted to a point where it 
may be more needed. In this way it is believed 
that the district of the Punjab, a name which 
means the Five Rivers, can be assured a suffi- 
cient water-supply at all seasons. 


® 


ie Ore-Crushers.—Mr. R. H. Chap- 
man recently entertained the Geological 
Society of Washington with an account of some 
| curious relics of ancient ore-crushing operations 
found near Gadug, 300 miles southeast of 
Bombay. A surface of bed-rock, sloping toward 
the channel of a stream, contains a shallow 
trench, running along the upper part, from 
which water was fed to more than 100 saucer- 
shaped holes in the rock. These holes served 


mortars, on a larger scale, are known in which, 
instead of pestles wielded by hand, huge bould- 
ers, some as much as a ton in weight, were 
employed with the aid of a wuoden framework. 


ducted 2,000 years ago. 
@ 
ao and History.—A bold and inter- 


the history of great and famous nations and 
peoples has recently appeared in England in the 
form of a book by W. H. S. Jones, supplemented 
with an introduction by Maj. Ronald Ross. It 


responsible for the decline of certain nations, 
as, for instance, Greece, in the character of 
whose people historians have recorded a great 
change during the fourth century before the 
Christian era. Major Ross’s investigations sug- 
gest that malaria may have been introduced into 
Greece at that time. The conclusion is also 


before 200 B.c., and the suggestion is made 
that Hannibal’s army introduced it. ‘*‘Malaria,’’ 
says Mr. Jones, ‘‘made the Greek weak and 
inefficient; it turned the sterner Roman into a 
bloodthirsty brute—atra bilis made its victims 
mad.’’ The moral seems to be that nations, 
like individuals, should beware of mosquitoes. 


& 


he Sea-Elephant.—The recent reception 

by the natural history branch of the British 
Museum of a male and a female California sea- 
elephant leads Mr. R. Lydekker, the naturalist, 
to remark that this species is practically on the 
verge of extermination. Sea- 
elephants are the largest 
| members of the seal family. 
| The male sent to London 






measures 15 feet 9 inches in length. Another 
species of sea-elephant, found in the Falkland 
and Kerguelen and other island groups, is larger, 
the males sometimes attaining a length of 20 feet. 
Sea-elephants are killed for their oil. 





**microbe-carrier,’’ by which is meant an indi- | 


the purpose of mortars, in which the ore was | 
crushed with stone pestles. Similar primitive | 


These operations are believed to have been con- | 


esting generalization concerning the vast | 
effects which malaria may have produced on | 


is suggested that the mosquito has been largely | 
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25c. 1000 hinges, 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. | HARTS H O RN 
The Hayes Method Bear the script name of R 
| is successful because Individual, "S H a ora on label 
Personal, Skilful, Reliable, Experienced. 70,000 cases. Stewart Fiartshorn on labe 
| References anywhere. WRITE FUR BUOK 37-¥. Get ** Improved,” no tacks required. 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Salt Lake and the 
Sierra Nevadas 


That’s the most inter- 
esting way to go to 
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There’s an 
exceptional train run- 
ning solid, Chicago to 
San Francisco, daily via 


ee Union Pacific 
<~— Southern Pacific 


All the comforts and luxuries 
of best hotels. For tickets, 
reservations, etc., ask 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.A., 


Omaha, Neb. 
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id-Season Reward 
For Perseverance 


hen a Companion subscriber gives a portion of his time 
to the work of extending the circulation of the paper, 


and by his solicitation secures new subscriptions, we 
call this work, and we pay liberally for such work. As an 
inducement to our subscribers to work for us between July 1 
and September 15, 1908, we offer the following special Reward 
for Perseverance —the ‘‘ Irish Mail’’ with Detachable Lever. 
In order to obtain this Reward, the new subscriptions must 
be sent us within the dates above mentioned. 





The “Irish Mail.” 


The ‘Irish Mail’’ will give a boy or girl many happy hours of healthy 


pleasure. It has Rubber Tires, with low and broad seat to insure safety 
in turning corners. The woodwork is hickory, handsomely painted in 
colors and stripes. Diameter of front wheels 8 inches, back wheels 12 
inches. Each made of extra heavy stock. The front axle is 9-16 square 
steel, and the back axle 5% inch steel, each with machine-turned bear- 
ings. It is operated by means of levers connected with a gear attached 
to the rear axle, and may be operated by either one or two passengers. 
It will develop the muscles of the lower limbs as well as the muscles in 
every part of the body. Its gear motion and low, broad lines enable the 
operator to acquire high speed without danger. 

Given as a Reward for Perseverance for five new subscriptions. Sent 


by freight from Anderson, Ind., or Boston, M 


lass., transportation charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 50 lbs. Value $7.50. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION js an iDustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE. 





hy we grow old is a prob- 

lem which many scien- 
tists have tried to solve. The 
fact that we do grow old is 
incontestable, and the changes 
in the tissues that come with 
increasing age are known to 
physiologists, but what causes 
these changes, and whether 
they are the cause or the result 
of old age, science has been 
unable to show. 

We know that the process of aging is a hardening 
process. The soft and yielding structures, the 
arteries and the cartilages, stiffen with age; the 
juicy tissues dry up, and fibrous materials, or those 
containing lime, strangle or take the place of the 
structures which are concerned in the vital proc- 
esses. 

Some believe that it is simply a wearing-out 
process, and that the body is used up by work just 
as an engine is, ora watch. But this is no expla- 
nation, for a living machine which has within 
itself the power of regeneration, as the animal 
body has, is not comparable to a machine of life- 
less material, which friction wears away and which 
cannot be automatically renewed. 

The cause of old age in the tissues is a gradual 
loss of the power of regeneration. As the cells 
wear out with use they can no longer be replaced 
by other cells of the same sort which are able to 
do the same work, but their place is filled by 
fibrous material which is incapable of doing the 
work necessary to nutrition and vital action. 














| 1810 Napoleon attempted to solve the problem, 


| have heard this new Mrs. Holland is a gossip, and 





This explains the process of growing old, but | 
gives no hint as to the cause. One of the most | 
recent theories proposed to account for this fatal 
change in the body is that of Professor Metchni- 
koff of the Pasteur Institute in Paris. He says | 
that there is a constant warfare going on between 
the cells of the body—the “noble” cells, such as 
those of the brain, the walls of the arteries, and | 
the various organs, on the one hand, and those of | 
lower order, the “phagocytes” or eating cells, on 
the other. The noble cells are always on the | 
defensive, and so long as they are well nourished | 
they are able to resist the attacks of their enemies. 
But within the large intestine are numbers of | 
bacteria constantly creating poisons which weaken | 
the resisting power of these noble cells. The | 
remedy is to lessen the production of these poisons | 


by attacking the bacilli which make them. | 


This Professor Metchnikoff proposes to do by | 
introducing harmless bacteria into the intestine to | 
take the place of the injurious ones. He says that | 
among these harmless bacilli are the lactic acid | 
bacilli—those which are present in sour milk; and | 
he advocates, therefore, the daily drinking of | 
buttermilk. 

His theory is simple, but he himself is not so 
simple as to regard buttermilk as the elixir of life. 
He maintains only that the use of sour milk helps 
to prolong life by preventing the formation of 
poisons which shorten it. 


* 


THE REBIRTH OF BRUGES. 


_ more than four centuries of stagnation, | 
Bruges, once the commercial capital of 
Europe, is to regain some of its ancient pros- 
perity. The sea has been restored to it. A canal 
has been cut from the city to the sea, a new port 
constructed, and a way made by which the quaint 
old city of the lace-makers may handle some of | 
the current of trade which passes between the | 
ocean and the hinterland. | 

In the middle of the fifteenth century Bruges was 
the busiest and richest city, if not the largest, in 
Europe. It was situated on a canal which had 
been so built as to form a branch of the Zwyn 
estuary, was a principal market of the Hanseatic 
League, and had at its wharves shipping from all 
the world. When Paris numbered one hundred 
and twenty thousand people, Bruges had a fourth 
more. Its factories were never idle, its merchants | 
became princes, its many canals were alive with 
boats bound for inland places. 

But in the course of time it was found that the 
arm of the sea was filling with drifting sands. | 
Efforts were made to stay the process, but with- 
out success. Year by year the waters shoaled, 
and by the middle of the sixteenth century Bruges 
was but an inland town, the empty shell of former | 
greatness. 

In the lapsing centuries many efforts have been 
made to restore the city’s harbor. A canal to | 
Ostend gave some relief, but was soon rendered | 








| “If you had waited till I got that grain of sand out 


| handy. 





NA. 





obsolete by the increase in the size of vessels. In 


but failed again. 

Meanwhile the population fell away to forty 
thousand. Houses and stores stood idle. Only 
the lace factories remained busy. They still em- 
ployed five thousand of the Bruges women, and 
the ancient city hall, the markets and churches, 
built in the days of prosperity, remained the finest 
examples in northern Europe of the architecture 
of the fifteenth century. 

At last, thirty years ago, a certain Flemish | 
nobleman proposed a deep canal to the sea direct. 
After a dozen years of deliberation the government 


agreed, and in 1896 the state, province and city | 
together began work. 

A canal twenty-six feet deep has been dredged 
through the sand, about eight miles in a straight | 
line to the North Sea. There immense concrete 
jetties make a new “fore port’ for Bruges, where 
passengers and express freight can be transferred 
to rail. Heavy goods will pass through a lock to 
the canal, and so to a great new basin at the city 
itself, where all the canals have access to wharves 
and quays. A city of Zeebrugge, or Sea-Bruges, 
has been established at the mouth of the canal. 
Bruges itself has already felt the impetus, and 
it is rapidly growing again, the population in 
1900 being more than fifty thousand. Its paupers, | 
of which it has the largest proportion of any | 
European city, are diminishing, and prosperity | 
seems at hand. | 

Nothing more picturesque has been attempted by | 
the engineers in recent years than this restoration | 
of trade to a forgotten capital, this re-introduction | 
of the sea through the treacherous dunes to the | 
ancient City of Bridges. 
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ELIGIBLE FOR OFFICE. 


he gaze which Mrs. Compton bent upon her 
husband was a combination of pity and disap- 
pointment which only long experience enabled 
him to support with calmness. ‘Why, Henry,” 
she said, gently, ‘“‘we don’t refuse to invite women 
to join our club without some good reason. We 


we don’t wish that element in the club.” 


“Of course not,” Mr. Compton assented, gravely; 
“but what makes you think she’s any—why do 
you believe she’s a gossip?” 

“It has come very directly to a number of us,” 
said Mrs. Compton, with dignity. “Mrs. Lovett 
visited near the Hollands’ own home, and she 
says that there was nothing going on in the neigh- 
borhood that Mrs. Holland didn’t know — her 
friends told her so. 

“Mrs. Lovett “— that three or four times during 
her visit if she asked a question about somebody 
she met and her friends didn’t know, they would 
say, ‘We’ll run over and ask Mrs. Holland. She’ll 
be sure to know; she knows everything!’ 

“Just think, Henry, what a reputation to have | 
in one’s native town!” 

“Very sad, indeed,” said Mr. Compton. 

“However,” and Mrs. Compton’s expression 
lightened, “‘Mrs. Lovett says she thinks her friends 
told her that Mrs. Holland was left an orphan, 
brought up by an old uncle. She’s going to write 
to make sure. Of course, if that is the case, and 
the poor thing never had any careful bringing up, 

ny —”? 


w 
“That alters everything,” said Mr. Compton, 
heartily. “I can see that. I expect to hear she’s 
in line for your presidency after a year or two.” 
“Henry!” cried Mrs. Compton. “If anybody 
could ever tell what you’ll say next!” 
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ALL HE LACKED. 


pitcher belonging to a professional baseball 

club, who thought he was not getting his share 
of the limelight of publicity, went one day to the 
captain and manager to make his “kick.” Being 
of a somewhat choleric disposition, which had got 
him into trouble more than once, he spoke with 
feeling. 


“Cap,” he said, “‘you’re not giving me a square 

eal, and you know it.” 

“‘What’s the matter, Bill?” 

“You know what’s the matter, cap. I haven’t 
béen in the box for three weeks. You know I can 
play ball. I’ve got every outcurve, inshoot, up- 
shoot and drop there is in the business. I’ve got 
everything that any other pitcher has. I can put 
on speed, and I can send ’em in slow. I can get 
’em right over the plate every time I want to. 

aven’t I got as good control of the ball as any 
fellow you know of?” 

“Yes, Bill,” said the captain, ‘“‘you have. When 
you get as good control of your temper as you 
have of the ball I’ll use you all right. Don’t you 
be uneasy about that, Bill.” 

“Bill” went away deep in thought, and it was not 
very long after that conversation that he ‘“‘got into 
the game” again. 
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“MISERY LOVES COMPANY.” 


**] beg your pardon,” said the stranger on the 

bicycle, riding slowly up to the sidewalk and 
steadying himself by putting his foot on the curb, 
“but I am looking for a restaurant where I can 
get a good meal. Can you direct me to one?” 


The man whom he addressed was standing in | 
front of a store, trying to rub a grain of sand out 
of his eye with one hand and holding his hat on 
with the other, for it was a windy day, and at first 
he made no response. But presently he spoke. 

“Go to the next block,” he said, “and turn to 
the right. Four doors down you will find a res- 
taurant.”’ 

The stranger thanked him and rode on. About 
an hour later they accidentally met again. The 
stranger was on his way out of town. He stopped 
and spoke. 

“My friend,” he said, “I followed your direc- 
tions. I went to the restaurant you directed me 
to, and I got the worst meal I ever had in my life.” 

“T thought you would,’ answered the other. 


of my eye I should have sent you to a good res- 
taurant, but you didn’t. I just had to divide my 
misery with somebody, and you happened to be 


*® © 
COMING EVENTS. 


et no one say that the mind has no power over 
the body. If it can cause such effects as in 

the case taken from U7k, how much more ean it | 
influence the physical conditions of the now and 
here? ‘ 

“You look pale and thin. What’s got you?” 

“Work! From morning till night, and only a 
one-hour rest.” 

“How long have you been at it?” 


“IT begin to-morrow.” 








SKINS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA 
Instantly Relieved by a Single 
Application of Cuticura 
Ointment, 

The great Skin Cure, preceded by a warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap. This treatment, when followed in the 
severer forms with mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills, affords instant relief, permits rest and sleep, and 
points to a speedy cure in the most torturing and dis- 
figuring of itching, burning and scaly humors, eczemas, 
rashes and inflammations, from infancy to age. A 
single set (costing $1.00) is often sufficient to cure. [ Adr. 








MexicanSelf-Refrigerating Jugs 


Will chill water so cold as to hurt your teeth in hottest 
weather without use of ice. Just fill with water; the 
Jug does the rest by process of surface evaporation. 
Hold 1 1-5 gals. Unique and ornate. Sent by mail, all 
charges prepaid,on receipt of price, ®3.25each, 86.00 
per pair. Remut by bank draft or money-order only. 


THE MEXICAN EXPORT COMPANY, 
Primera Santo Domingo No. 7, City of Mexico, Mexico. 








Everybody Wants 


The Worth 
Cushion Shoe 


Moisture Proof Sole. 

A postal brings the illus- 

trated Catalogue, telling 
the whole story. 

THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, 

406 Washington 8t., Boston. 














“TWO TOPERS.” 
A TEACHER’S EXPERIENCE. 

“My friends call me ‘The Postum Preacher,’ ” 
writes a Minnesota school teacher, “because I 
preach the gospel of Postum everywhere I go, and 
have been the means of liberating many ‘coffee- 
pot slaves.’ 

“T don’t care what they call me so long as I can | 
help others to see what they lose by sticking to 
coffee, and can show them the way to steady 
nerves, clear brain and general good health by | 
using Postum. 

“While a school girl I drank coffee and had fits | 
of trembling and went through a siege of nervous | 
prostration, which took me three years to rally | 
from. 

“Mother coaxed me to use Postum, but I thought | 
coffee would give me strength. So things went, 
and when I married I found my husband and I 
were both coffee topers and I can sympathize with | 
a drunkard who tries to leave off his cups. 

“At last in sheer desperation, I bought a pack- 
age of Postum, followed directions about boiling 
it, served it with good cream, and asked my hus- 
band how he liked the coffee. 

“We each drank three cups apiece, and what a 
satisfied feeling it left. Our conversion has lasted | 
several years and will continue as long as we live, | 
for it has made us new—nerves are steady, appe- 
tites good, sleep sound and refreshing.” } 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by Postum | 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. Read ‘‘The Road to | 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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We 
Sell 
More 
Ladies’ 
Garments 
Than 
Any 
Other 
Firm 
In the 
World 


STYLE 
No. C 3231 


PRICE 
$162 


We pay 
expressage 





C 3231.— LINGERIE PRINCESS ROBE, of finest quality 
Batiste in white only. A V-shaped yoke of Vai lace, 
silk fagoting and Baby Irish Insertion. A Princess 
panel of pin tucks bordered by Mechlin Insertion and 
separated by a row of Val Insertion extends down the 
entire length of the front. Back exactly like the 
front. The skirt is joined to the waist and tucked 
below the lace girdle. Sizes 32 to 44 bust; 43-inch front 
skirt length. We pay expressage. Price $16.98. 


The “NATIONAL” Style Book Free 


From the Largest Ladies’ Outfit- 
ting Establishment in the World 


The new styles now worn in New York are pictured 
in this FREE Style Book. And every garment is 
offered at the famous ‘“‘NATIONAL” prices—that means 
economy for you: Why not see for yourself what New 
York is wearing? Why not learn true economy in 
buying at the “NATIONAL”? Why not send for our 
FREE Style Book TO-DAY? 

THE “NATIONAL” POLICY.—We pay all Postage or 
Expre fe on our Goods to any part of the United 
States. Your money back if you ask for it 

Write TO-DAY for your copy of Our Free Style Book 
of New York Fashions, and | you wish a Tailor-Made 
Suit or Skirt ask for samples of materials and state 
colors you wear. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th St., New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 





Send Johnny. a 


Marching back again 
With a note of 
E xplanation- 


When Johnny comes 
Marching home again 
With a common 
Imitation- 
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BY LUCILE LOVELL 


Mrs. Bascom, fervently, as she removed 
her bonnet on her return from the town 
hall. ‘‘Professor Barnard was just fine.” 

Mr. Baseom made an inarticulate sound which 
caused Mrs, Bascom to pause in the act of 
smoothing her hair with both hands. It was 
mysteriously roughened and not in its usual 
sleek condition. 

‘Don’t you believe it?’’ she asked, quickly. 

‘Oh, they’re all fine,’’ he conceded, ironic- 
ally. 

‘‘Well, Professor Barnard is /’’ declared Mrs. 
Bascom. ‘‘And other people think so, too, or 
he wouldn’t have all them letters after his 
name. He’s editor of a journal of phrenology, 
president of a phrenological institution some- 
wheres out West, and he’s got the charts of 
heads of people from all over—kings, queens, 


‘| just wish you’d been there, Ezra!’ said 





husband, but he did not appear to see her chal- 
lenging glance. 

‘* Where was I?”’ she continued. ‘‘ Oh! 
Twenty in determination, twenty-one in stick- 
at-ive-ness, forty-seven in domestic qualities, 
eighteen in mirthfulness—Sarah Shaw thought 
that meant being ticklish,’’ interpolated Mrs. 
Bascom, for her husband’s edification; ‘‘but 
professor said, ‘No; humor’ was what it was. 
Thirty-eight in integrity,’’ she began, with 
renewed animation, ‘‘thirty-eight in hope, 
thirty-eight in sympathy, thirty-eight in sub- 
limity —’’ 

‘Seems to stick at thirty-eight,’’ interrupted 
Mr. Bascom. ‘‘Couldn’t anybody give him a 
h’ ist ?”’ 

** Observation, sixteen,’’ Mrs. Bascom re- 
sumed, quite unruffled, owing to her absorption 
in her recital. ‘‘Sense of weight, fourteen; 








DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 





“| NEVER DREAMT I HAD 
SUCH A GOOD HEAD.” 











painters, —the picture kind,—presidents, corpo- 
ration men, criminals, and all sorts. And to 
make them charts, Ezra, he had to feel every 
one of them heads over. There’s no guesswork 
to it. Maria Boyd said it made her feel real 
kind of awed and reverent when he was feeling 
her head over with the same hands that had 
been on Grover Cleveland’s head, and Martin 
Luther’s and Shakespeare’s. ”’ 

Mr. Bascom gave vent to another inarticulate 
sound, difficult of interpretation. 

‘“‘He examined my head next after Mrs. 
Doctor Gould’s,’’ continued Mrs. Bascom, ‘‘and 
as soon as he can get round to it, I’m going to 
have the chart, all drawn out and marked. We 
pay fifty cents for the chart when we receive it. 
We paid fifty cents for the examination ; admis- 
sion was free. 

“Of course I can’t remember just how my 
bumps come along in order. I was real kind of 
confused by what he told me. I never dreamt 
I had such a good head.’’ 

Here Mrs. Bascom paused to smile discreetly, 
yet proudly. 

“*T can remember a few,”’ she resumed, with- 
out waiting to be urged. ‘‘I was ten in friend- 
ship,—you know, I do care a lot for people, if 
I like them at all,—eleven in cautiousness, eight 
in firmness, sixteen in faith, fourteen in inge- 
nuity,—oh, the numbers, Ezra, represent the 
degree of the quality attached,—eleven in sense 
of shape, eleven in sense of color, twenty-five, 
no, twenty-five and a half in ideality, sixteen in 
sense of size, forty-two in sense of order,— 
quite uncommon that is, the professor says, 
even in New England,—eighteen in memory, 
forty-three in language, forty-five in judging 
human nature. I do see through people, don’t 
I, Ezra? There was that dark-complected man 
that came round peddling soap. I said he was 
a suspicious character, and the very next week 
Bijah Lewis’s store was broken into!’ 

Mrs. Bascom glanced triumphantly at her 





sense of number, sixteen; sense of time, ten; 
originality, eighteen, and agreeableness, twenty- 
three. There were some what you might call 
‘outs,’ but I can’t seem to recall ’em just this 
minute. Let me see,’’ reflectively. ‘‘He said 
I lack —”’ 

**Gumption, mebbe,’’ softly suggested Mr. 
Baseom, from behind his newspaper. 

“*Well, it don’t make any great difference 
what qualities I lack,’’ Mrs. Bascom went on, 
cheerfully. ‘‘They’ll all be down on my chart 
same as those I possess. Professor said it was 
going to be a square deal, and no blarney.’’ 

There was an interval of silence, during which 
Mrs. Bascom looked thoughtful. 

‘*He did come pretty near making a mistake,’’ 
she said, slowly. ‘‘One bump, secretiveness, 
he called it, or mebbe it was self-esteem. Any- 
way, whichever it was, it was ‘abnormally 
enveloped,’ he said. That kind of surprised 
me at first, but when I put my hand up I knew 
how it was. 

***That bump ain’t there all the time,’ I told 
him. ‘It’s where I hit my head when I was 
hiding Johnnie’s Christmas presents in the 
under-the-eaves closet.’ ’’ 

Mr. Bascom laid his newspaper down. 
‘*Belle,”’ he said, resolutely, ‘‘did you swallow 
that nonsense ?’’ 

‘*T’ve only repeated what the professor said,’’ 
replied Mrs. Bascom, rather stiffly. ‘‘And as 
far as ‘nonsense’ goes, if what he says is good 
enough for Martin Luther and all those other 
folks, it is good enough for me. Why shouldn’t 
I have a good head, as well as anybody else, 
even if Iam your wife? And phrenology is a 
science, Ezra—ain’t it?’’ 

Mr. Bascom fingered his paper preparatory to 
taking it up again. 

‘*Would you call it ‘a science,’ ’’ he parried, 
‘if I should undertake to tell how much money 
Lige Bates had in his safe by feeling of the 
knob on the door ?’’ 
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| The Ten-Year Fountain Pen. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 65 cents 8 
extra, postage and packing included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


This Pen is made of the best materials throughout. 
gold pen, best iridium points, Para hard rubber barrel, etc. § 
Every part is guaranteed by the manufacturer for ten years’ 9 


service. The Ten-Year is a 

self-filling Fountain Pen. No 

filler required. A slight pres- 
@ sure on a metal bar fills the 
% reservoir. Overflow impossible. 
® Can furnish fine, medium, coarse 
@ and stub points. 


No. 2. 


The L. E. Waterman 
Ideal Fountain Pen. 


Given only to Companion subscri- 
@ bers for one new subscription and 75 


|® cents extra, postage included. Price 
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4 $2.50, post-paid. 


This Fountain Pen has won 
an international reputation. Its 
action depends on the Spoon 
Feed, a patented device which 
insures absolute certainty and 
uniformity in the flow of ink to 
the pen point. It has a solid 
gold pen, which may be adjusted 
to individual needs through a 
choice of fine, medium, coarse 
and stub points. Both Pen and 
Holder are of best quality and 
workmanship, and fully war- 
ranted. Every purchaser al- 
lowed a thirty-day trial. 


No. 3. 


George S. Parker 
Fountain Pen. 


Given only to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription and 15 
cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


This Pen is well known to 
Companion readers. Every Pen 
is guaranteed by the makers. 
It has a solid gold pen, large 
ink reservoir and the famous 
‘*‘Lucky Curve,’’ Spear Head 
Ink Retainer and Under Feed, 
which not only feeds the ink 





Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 90 cents extra. Price $2.00. 
Sent by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver, or by mail 
for 35 cents additional. 

This Tablet is the new 
‘‘box’’ type with walrus 
grain leather top, sides and 
ends, leather flap and snap 
catch, safety inkstand, pen- 
holder and stamp compart- 
ments, blotting surface, two 
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perfectly to the point of the pen, but drains it from the feed © 


channel back into reservoir when the Pen is being carried in the 3 
pocket. We offer choice of fine, medium, or coarse points. $ 
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French Stag Desk Set. 3 


Given only to Companion subscribers 8 
for one new subscription and 25 cents (¢ 
extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.10, post-paid. 4 

We are pleased again to offer ¢ 
our subscribers the opportunity of 
obtaining this exceedingly popular 
French Stag Desk Set. 
prises 1 Roller Ink Blotter, 1 Ink Well, 1 Letter Opener and 1 
Ink Eraser, four pieces in all. 
acceptable holiday gift for a lady. 


It will 


Leather Writing Tablet. : 





letter pockets, and a large stationery compartment over 1 inch 4 











make 





deep. A superior article throughout. We guarantee satisfaction. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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It com- 


a tasteful and 
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HOUSEHOLD FAVORITES 


SAWYE R’ 


SAWYER 


88 BROAD ST. 
CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





